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PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. oe it pan D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stam Foreign 
stamps accepted from abiend” ; me . 


Bye 3 Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


ERTRAM DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES free on application. 


OHAMMED ABEN ALAMAR, OR 

THE INVENTION OF THE MOORISH 

ARCH. A Legend by ,StePHEN SyEps. With 
Illustrations by M. ALISON ATKINS. 3s. 


Lo\pon : THE LEADENHALL PRESS, L1p., 
50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


i ie BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 

Libraries.—The October Catalogue of valu- 
able Second-Hand Works and New Remainders, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smita & Son, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


rer NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 

octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 

















Tuomas B. MosHer, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


pmst Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 
and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 
logue now ready post free. 
HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


“O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
R — Fseagie ts Shy eae ae fla nop 

‘om 10d. 1000 words ; quali proo er ; 
ontunnie: acc’ ; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, ersm** 














YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000. Poetry 
plays, etc. Translations.—Miss HANDLEY, 
Needham Market, Suffolk. 


oo ee promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., 10d. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 10 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., 94. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 


YPEWRITING.—Typewriting, Duplicating, 
and Copying of all kinds efficiently and 
promptly executed. Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1000 
words. Two copies, 1s. Best machine used.— 
Miss Horosin, 55 Heathcote Street, Hanley. 




















Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out of print *' Books Wanted"’ 
and ‘‘ For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address) ; minimum, 15. 





|” yg tem ye Editing and Authorship (pamphlet), 1873 
Reproof, a Satire, 4to, 1747 

Retif de la Bretonne. Monument du Costume Physique et 
Moral de la fin du Siécle, folio, 1782. Or a set of Les Con- 
ae with ali the plac:s, Please report anything 
oO is 

Revolutionary Epick, 4to, 1834 

Reynardsor (C.) Down the Road, 1875 

Reynolds (Sir J.) Engraviags from, folio, Moon & Co,, Np 

Rice (W.) Tiger Shooting, 1857 

Richard Savage, 3 vols, 1842 

Road Scrapings, 1840, engraved sporting plates, oblong folio 

Roadster’s Album (The) 1845 

Robert Macaire in England, 3 vols, 1840 

Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols, 1719-20, or either vol. 

Robinson (H. C.) Diary, 3 vols 1869 

Robinson (W.) History of Hackney, 2 vols, 8vo, 1842 

History of Tottenham, 2 vols, 8vv, 1840, or any of his 
histories 

Rochester (Earl of) Works cf, 2 vols, 1739 

Rock (Dr. D.) Church of our Fathers, 4 vols. 

Roderick Random, 2 vols, 1748, or either 

Rogers (C.) Prints by Bartolozzi, 2 vols, roy folio, 1778 

Rogers (S.) Italy, 1830 

Poems, 1834 

Romantic Ballads, 1826 

Romford’s Hounds, in monthly parts or cloth, or half calf, 
1865, or any parts 

Ronsard (P. de} Les Guvres de, 6 vols, 4to, Paris, 1567 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


H!NTS TO YOUNG VALUERS.—John 
> ». Sallie, Grand Pump Room Library and Reading 
oom, Bath. 


OP BOOKS BY JEWS: writings and MSS. 

of Oscar Wilde: Beardsley illustrations. Books bought 
in town or country.—J. Jacob, Bookseller, 149 Edgware Road, 
Hyde Park, London, W. 














Books for Sale 


With THE FLAG TO PRETORIA, 2 

vols. Gilt Edges. Published at 21s., offered for ros. 
the two vols. iage Paid to any address.—Lloyd and 
Townsend, Dillwyn St., Swansea. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN E. 
MILLAIS by his Son. Large Paper copy No. 134. 
310 illus. and 24 ph vure plates, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, with 
folio («5} in. by 113 in.) containing duplicate set of plates. 
‘4 48. for 50s. Walker, 37 Briggate, 








Publishers’ Mediums. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Eveninc Paper or THE Evucatep Man 
AND His Famiy. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 

Literature, and without doubt the best 

Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements 


Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 





Orrices: Newron Street, Horsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


10 or 12 Pages Daily 
Porucar FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correepondonts Everywhere. 








THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 


AND THE 


Northern Half of Scotland. 


Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 


Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonpon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 
ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY AND WEPKLY. 


“The Liverpool Courier” is a first-class news- 
paper having a very large circulation in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY 





THE DUNDEE COURIER 


Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North of the Forth. 


Literary Notes on Monday. 
Reviews on Wednesdays. 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


wevyvyeeeae 


At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern 


Author of “ Lavender and Old Lace,” etc. 


By MyrtTLe RE=p. 
[ Ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 


Physical Regeneration 
By James CanTLI1k, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Portraits of the Eighteenth Century 
By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Illustrated. Two vols. 8vo, cloth 
extra, in box, 21s. net. ° 


Mohammed: The Rise of Islam 


By D. S. Marcotroutu. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (No. 
40 in the “ Heroes of the Nations.’”’) | Ready. 


Through Corsica with a Camera 
By MARGARET D'Este. Illustrated with 60 Photographs taken by 
Mrs. R. M. Kine. 16mo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Sword of the Old Frontier 
By Ranpacv Parrisn, Author of ‘‘ My Lady of the North.” 
Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Practical Rifle Shooting 


By WaLTER Winans. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 


With 


Romance of the French Abbeys 
By EvizabetH Cuampney. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
in box, 15s. net. 


The Autobiography of a Tomboy 
By JeannetTe L. Gitper. With Illustrations by FLorence 
Scovet Sunn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Ready. 


Balthasar Hubmaier: The Leader of the 


Anabaptists 
By Henry C. Vepper. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
(No. 8 in Heroes of the Reformation Series.) 


Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle 


By Arvepe Baring. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Uniform 
with “ The Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle.”’) 


The Life of Goethe 
By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. By Wi tiam A. C ooper 
Illustrated. Three volumes. Large 8vo, cloth. ‘ 


The Companionship of Books —- 


By FrREDERIC ROWLAND’Marvin. 8vo, cloth extra. 


Corporations 
By Joun P. Davis. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth. rs. net. 
A Study of the Origin and Development of Great Business 
Combinations, and of their relation to the authority of the State. 


Ready. 
The Jordan Valley and Petra a 


By Wittiam Lipsey, Sc.D., and Franxiin E. Hoskins, D.D. 
With 140 lllustrations and Maps. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
[ Ready. 
Our Best Society 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Choice of Books 


By Cuas. F. Ricnarpson. To which has been added Suggestions 
for Libraries, Selected Lists of Books of Reference, History, 
Biography, and Literature. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


Tibet and Turkestan 


By O. T. Crossy, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 





24 Bedford Street, Strand, London ; and New York. 








DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. New Volume. 








RAPHAEL. By Mrs. Avy (Julia Cartwright). With 
50 Illustrations. 

REMBRANDT GAINSBOROUGH MILLET 

LEONARDO —- VELAZQUEZ BOTTICELLI 

WATTS FRED. WALKER FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 

ROSSETTI DURER HOLBEIN 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
“THE RED SERIES." 
PISANELLO. By G. F. Huxt, of the Department 





of Coins and Medals in the B.itish Museum. 65 Illustratio s. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

CONSTABLE. By M. Srurce HEeEnpersoN. 40 
Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. 

A New 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Author of ‘*The Path to Rome,” entitled 


ESTO PERPETUA. 


With Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


UNDERGROUND MAN: By Gasriet Tarpve. With 
Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*.* This book describes one of those UTOPIAS exampled in 
Mr. Well’s Romances. The Author's theories on Love and Art are 
central ideas, and he constructs an exceptiona/ milieu in order to 
give them play. 

ROME. By Dr. Water AMELUNG, and Dr. Heinricn Ho tt- 
ZINGER, Pr ‘fessor of the Polytechnic School of Hanover. 250 IIlus- 
trations and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

NORMANDY. By Francis Mixtoun, Author of “Cathedrals 
of Northern France,”” With Illustrations by BLANCHE McMANUS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

BRITTANY. By Francis Mittoun. 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 6s, net. 


THE STORY OF RED FOX. By Cuartes G. D. Roserts, 
Author of ‘‘ The Kindred of the Wild,” ‘‘ The Watchers of the Trail."’ 
48 Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and many Decorati ns by 
CHAS. LIVINGSTON BULL. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. By W.H. Hupson, Author 


of ‘‘ Green Mansions,"’ ‘‘ The Purple Land," etc. With 30 Illustrations 
by A.D. McCORMICK. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. Freely rendered 
by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Large square 8vo, buckram, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d. net. oi 


THE SACRED CUP. By Sladiasie 


BROWN, Author of ‘‘ A Magdalen’s Husband."" Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 3, 


FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘‘The Bayswater Miracle.’’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WANDERING of JOYCE. 


By E. M. DEVENISH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AFTER HIS KIND. By M. Srurce HeEnperson. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC CASEMENTS. By Arrtuur Cripps. 


8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ The Roadmerder."’ 2s. 6d. net. 


AFTER LONDON. By Ricwarp Jerreries, Author of 
‘ Bevis," ‘* The Gamekeeper at Home.’’ A New Edition, entirely 
Reset. Cover designed by F.D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “ THE SAINTS” SERIES 


SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN. By René Marie be 1a 
BROISE. Translated by HAROLD GIDNEY. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. By Rosert 
BURTON. Complete Library Edition in Three Volumes. Royal 8vo, 


30s. net. 

A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. With their Der- 
vation and Accent. By BENJAMIN DAYDON panty Secretary 
of the Linnean Society of London. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., Covent GARDEN, w.C. 


Bok by 








With [Illustrations by 
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Some New & Forthcoming Books of 


LIMITED 


GEORGE NEWNES, 





— 


HALF A CENTURY OF SPORT IN 
HAMPSHIRE 
ing Ext from the Shooting. Journals 
” etth od Marl of Malmesbury 
Edited by F.G. Artato. (Country Life Library.) 
10s. 6d. net. 





The Gpoilers. By Epwin Pucs. 6s, 
Golf Fanits Ilinstrated. By G. W. Brtpam and 
. H.Taytor 3s. 6d. net 
What F 


Feed pa ly By Eustace Mies. 
. ne 
The Story of the Champions of the Round 
Table. By Howarp Pyte. 10s. net. 
The Chinese at Home. Adapted from the French 
of Emme Barpv. By H. Twitcnert. 7s. 6d. net. 


McAllister and his Double. A Novel by Tut 
ASSISTANT STATE ATTORNEY OF New York. 6s. 





NEWWNES’ ART LIBRARY 
Giovanni Bellini. By Epwarp MryyeE tt. 
Puvis de.Chavannes, By Arsene ALEXANDRE. 
Rossetti. By Ernest Raprorp. 

The Later Work of Titian. By Mavcotm BELL. 


, #ra Angelico. By Epccumspe Srarey. 


3s. 6d. net per volume. 





DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 
The Drawings cf Leonardo da Vinci. By C. 
’ Lewts Hip. 

The Drawings of Rembrandt. By Matcoim 

ELL. 
7s. 6d. net per volume. 





MASTER ETCHERS 
Meryon. By Hvcx Stoxes. 7s 6d net. 





MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN 
he Drawings of Rossetti. By T. Martin Woop. 
The eawines of JJM.8Swan,B.A. By A. Lys 
B. x 
The ‘Drawings of David Cox. By A. J. Finserc. 
The Drawings of Menzel. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


7s. 6d. net per volume. 





NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED 
ARTS 


Sheffield Plate. By B. Wvztie. 

Old Pewter. By Matcorm Bett. 

Prench Pottery. By Henri Frantz. 
7s. 7d. ne’ per volume. 





NOVELS BY GEORGE MACDONALD 
da Crurt 
— Marston Adela Cathcart 
Stephen Archer The Vicar’s Daughter 
A Dish of Orts 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Weizhed and Wanting . 





NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLA488IC8 
oe Plays and Poems of Christopher Mar- 
tC) 


we. 
The Lotyors of este T amb. 
Spenrer’s Faerie Queene. 2 volumes. 
Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Novels of Laurence Sterre. 
Limp lambskin, 3s, 6d. net per volume ; 
cloth, 3s. net per volume. 





THE “COUNTY LIFE” LIBRARY OF 
SPORT 

Big Game, Shooting. 2 volumes. 12s. 6d. net per 
volume. 





OUR EMPIRE SFRIES 


Australian Life in Town and Country. 
New Zealand Lite in Town and Country. 


3s 6d. net per volume. 





OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES 
Greek Life in Town and Country. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF DEVOTION 
Lyra Germanica. The Changed Cross, 
The Imitation of Christ. 

Limp lambskin, 2s. @d. net: cloth, 2s. net per volume. 





LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES 
Story of the Microscope. 1s. 





SIXPENNY NOVELS (Llustrated). 
Eleanor. By Mrs. Humpary Warp. 
Tuxter's Little Maid. By G. B. Burci. 
Rainbow Gold. By D. Curistre Murray. 
dost a Girl, By Cuarzes Garvice. 
ith Edged Tools. By H.S. Merrman. 





NEWNES' PENNY LIBRARY 


Jack the Giant Killer. Aladdin. 
Penny Save-All. 





GEORGE NEWNES Lid., 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & C0:S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON GOWER, 
Second Earl Granville, K.G., 1815-1891, 


By LORD EDMOND FITZMAU RICE, 


With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 





[On Monday Next 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has had placed at his disposal for the purposes of this 
work the papers now in the possession of Lord Granville’s representatives, and he has, in 
addition, been given access to much of the correspondence of Lord Granville with the 
leading statesmen of the long period during which he took an active part in public affaits, 
including that of the Duke of Devonshire. The King has also permitted numerous 
extracts from the letters of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort to be published, which 
throw important light on the views of her late Majesty upon foreign affairs, especially in 
regard to those of Germany. These, it is believed, will be read with the greatest interest, not 
only in England, but abroad. 


Letters to “Ivy” 
_ From the First Earl of Dudley (1781-1833). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 


With 2 Illustrations and a Facsimile, 8vo, 16s. net. 


These letters form part of a correspondence (for a long time supposed to have been 
destroyed) which the Earl of Dudley, better known first as the Hon. John William Ward, 
and afterwards for a time as Viscount Dudley and Ward, kept up throughout his life 
with his greatest friend, Mrs. Stewart, the second wife of Professor Dugald Stewart, of 
Edinburgh. They range from 1801 to 1832, and are written in a very intimate style, 
containing many stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, Canning, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lady Caroline Lamb, Madame de Staél, and, in fact, all the leading.men and 
women of the social, political, and literary world of the day, with most of whom Lord 
Dudley was well acquainted. 








Henry Vii, 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Professor of Constitutional History in University 
College, London. 


NEW EDITION. With Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk Drawing by HOLBEIN. 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. (On Monday Next. 
This New Edition is a reprint from the letterpress of the volume in the ‘‘ English Historical Series"’ 
issued in 1902, with numerous illustrations, by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


The EARTHLY PARADISE. By William Morris. New Edition. 


With an Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, and a Photogravure Portrait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

ALSO TO BE HAD IN TWELVE PARTS: Parts I.-VIII., 1s. net each; Part IX., 2s. net; Parts X. 
and XI., 1s. net each ; Part XIL., 2s. net. 

‘I am looking forward to a swing of the pendulum which shall make poetry just as popular in this country as 
fiction, a thing that has been once and may be again. Should that change come soon I can imagine a huge 
success for the new edition of Mr. William Morris’s ‘ Earthly Paradise’... Here we have a series ot fine stories 
beautifully printed. If only one could persuade people who want stories to read these, transmuted through the 
mind of the poet, conveyed in such admirable language, instead of some of the silly novels that publishers issue so 
ceaselessly |” —C, K. S. in the Sphere. 





Two New Books by the Late Bishop Creighton, 


The CLAIMS of the COMMON LIFE: Sermons preached in 
Merton College Chapel, 1871-1874. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Merton, 
sometime Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


COUNSEL for the YOUNG: Extracts from the Letters of Mandell 


CREIGHTON, D.D., sometime Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. net. [On Monday Next. 


SPIRITUAL DIFFICULTIES in the BIBLE and PRAYER-BOOK : 


with Helps to their Solution. By H. MORITIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[On Monday Next 


The HISTORIC CHRIST. A Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
T. A. LACEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday Next. 
Contents: —Preface—The Sources—The Gospel of St. Paul—The Background of St. Paul's Gospel —The 

Synoptic Tradition—The Johannine Writings—The Tradition of Christ—The Kesurrection—The Historic Fact— 

The Object of Faith—The Ascension—Note A on Romans x. 6-g—Note B on John xx. 6-8. 


ST. JOHN and the END of the APOSTOLIC AGE. By the Abbe 


CONSTANT FOUARD, late Honorary Cathedral Canon, Professor of the Faculty of Theology at 
Rouen, etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. On Monday Next, 


This book. completes the Author's Work, “* The Beginnings of the Church: a Series of 
Histories of the First Century.” 














LONGMANS,GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York & Bombay. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Some Characters and Episodes among Working Lads. 
RAW MATERIAL. By Miss PHYLLIS BOTIOME. 6s. 


‘*There is human nature, raw and primitive, in all thes: sketches . 
the whole is illuminated by a grateful sense of humour which carries the 
writer through the most difficult situations and keeps the whole tone of the 
work healthy and bracing.”"—A thenaeum. 


MR. HOUSMAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN’® 
Author (of ‘The Blue Moon,” ‘Sabrina Warham,” “An English- 
woman’s Love Letters,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HATZFELDT LETTERS. Letters of Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his 
Wife; written from the Headquarters of the King of Prussia, 1870-71. 
Translated from the French by J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [ Ready next week. 


A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS AND AFTER. The Life 
of the Countess Reden,. From Diaries, Letters, etc., hitherto unnub- 
lished. By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Translated and Edited 
by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and MARY 
WINIFRED HOPER. With an Introductory Note by ROBERT S. 
RAIT. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

[Ready next week- 


THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-CENERAL THE HONOURABLE SIR ANDREW 
CLARKE, C.C.M.C., ©.B., €.1.E., Colonel Commandant of 
Royal Engineers. By Colonel R. H. VETCH, R.E., C.B. With a 
Preface by Colonel SirG. SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., Late 


Governor of Victoria. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
| Ready next week. 


AN EXPEDITION INTO THE CENTRAL TIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS. 
Carried out in the years 1902-1903 By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZ- 
BACHER. Published under the Authority of the Royal Geographical 


Society. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
| Ready next week. 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE AND CROUCHY’S RETREAT. By W. 
HYDE KELLY, R.E. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


A NEW ANNUAL. 
THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK FOR 1905 (FIRST ISSUE). 
Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, 


With about 250 Tables and Diagrams. tos. 6d. net. 
[Now Ready. 





CHINA AND RELICION. By EDWARD HARPER PARKER, 
M.A. (Manch.), Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University, Man- 
chester; Author of ‘ China,’’ ‘‘John Chinaman,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. [ Just out. 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. AS TREATED BY HOMER, 
GOETHE, AND OTHERS. By Dr. EUGENE OSWALD, M.A., 
Secretary to the English Goethe Society. With a photogravure 
frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. [Now Ready. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF HOME REUNION. REFLECTIONS 
ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF NONCONFORMISTS WITH 
AN APPEAL FOR CONFERENCES THAT WE MAY UNDER- 
STAND ONE ANOTHER BETTER. By the EARL NELSON. 
With a Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Ready October 19, 


WHAT. 1S TRUTH? An Attempt to Elucidate First Principles 
in Belief. By I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin., 
Author of * Faith and Philosophy,” “ Aristotelianism,"’ etc. Demy 8vo, 
5s. net. [Just out. 


MAN’S ESTATE: An Interpretation of Genesis ii. 4-iv. end. By 
FREDERICK ERNEST COGGIN, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
_— College, Cambridge; Author of ‘‘Man’s Great Charter: An 
=xposition o 


Genesis i.-ii, 3.'"_ Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Just ont, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 


The South Polar Expedition, 1901-4 
ON OCTOBER 12.—In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘DISCOVERY’ 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT. C.V.0., R.N. 
With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 

*.* The ‘‘Discovery’’—the first ship ever built in this country 
especially for exploration—sailed from England in the summer of 
1901. In an absence of three years her company spent more than 
two beyond the Antarctic Circle, and two winter seasons at a point 
400 miles beyond any former wintering party. The voyage had 
important results for geography and other sciences. For the first 
time in the southern regions, exploration was undertaken by 
extended sledge journeys. Made under conditions of unparalleled 
severity, these sledge journeys are naturally full of adventurous 
incident. After an imprisonment of nearly two years in the ice, the 
‘* Discovery ” was released under circumstances of dramatic interest, 
and returned to New Zealand with the loss of a single man. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. FORREST, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Author of ‘* The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,” ‘‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,”’ etc. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


VOLUME VI. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
ConTENTs.—The Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the History of Nero; 
Notes [Just published. 


THE UPTON LETTERS 
By T.B. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
g@- Third Impression in the Press 


The Guarpian describes these letters as ‘“‘A triumph of literary skill 
which bears the same relation to ordinary books on pedagogy that Stevenson's 
‘Inland Voyage’ and ‘ Through the Cevennes’ bear to ordinary books o 
travel.”’ 

The Eveninc STANDARD calls them “A beautiful book,” and the Day 
CHRONICLE says, ‘‘ lf any one supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, 
this volume will prove the contrary.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER 
On October 20. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DIFFICULT WAY 
By MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 


Author of *‘ The Noisy Years,” ‘‘ The Orangery, etc. 
*,* In this book Mrs. Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul 
through suffering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and 
of strong human interest. 


A NEW NOVEL BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


On October 26. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, and 
a Cover Design by GRAHAM AWDRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRENCH NAN 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Authors of ‘* The Secret Orchard,"’ ‘‘ The Star Dreamer,” *‘ Incomparable 
Bellairs,"’ ‘‘ Rose of the World,” etc. 


OTHER NOVELS NEARLY READY 


A GOLDEN TRUST. By Tueo. Dovctas, Author of “A Bride 
Elect,” ‘‘ Nemo,” ‘“‘ Miss Caroline,"’ etc. 


DICK PENTREATH. By Karuarine Tynan, Author of “ The 
Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ The Honourable Molly,” ** Julia,” etc. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. By Epitx Ayrton Zancwill, 
Author of ‘‘ The Barbarous Babes,” etc. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WarTertoo Pracr, S.W 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S Announcements 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC 
Being an Account of the British National Antarctic Expedition. By Lieut. 
A. B ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘‘ Discovery,’’ 1901- 
1904. Demy 8vo, with Lilustrations and Map, Iss. net. 

THE GREAT PLATEAU 
Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, and of the Gartok 

Expedition, 1904-1905 By Capt. C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light 

Infantry. Demy 8vo, with — and Maps 15s. net. 

FLOOD, FELL, AND FOR ; 
By Sir HENRY POTMNGER, Bart. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
25s. net. 


IN be > DE 
By L PMARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of ‘‘ With Rimington.” 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, I5s. net. 
THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR, BARON HOBHOUSE, 
‘By L. T. HOBHUUSE and J. L. HAMMOND. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


I net. 
A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL 
Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY EYRE 
MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A —_orre CATECHISM 
y Col. R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A risuiNa  CATRCHI SM 
By Col. R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and Times 
By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnbam College, 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
acts OF THE HOLY GHOST 
Record of Personal Experience of Religious Revivals and Missions. By 
FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Phases of My Life,” 
** Odds and Ends.” etc. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
THE QUEEN’S POOR 
Life as they Find it in Town and Country. By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION ' a 
By J. E. MCTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, ros 6d. net. 
eee = [vee OF GREAT MEN 
y W. F. BURNSIDE and A. S. OWEN, Assistant Masters at Cheltenham 
College With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE AZNEID OF VIRGIL 
With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A. 2 vols, crown 4to 
30s. net. 
THREE LITTLE COOKS 
By LUCY CRUMP. With Illustrations by G.M. BRADLEY. Square crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF CARTOONS BY F. C. GOULD. 
POLITICAL CARIOCATUR 1905 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gasette 
Uniform with former Volumes. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


NEW EDITIONS 
TYR REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Baron 


tue and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOOD BYR THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS 
. HUTCHISUN, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. New and Revised Edition 
Demy ’ 8v0, 16s. net. 
COMMON SENSE COOKERY : " 
For English Households, with Twenty Menus Worked out in Detail. By Col. 
A. KENNEY HERBERT. Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 
“ET TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH (*“Q”). With Illustrations from the Boydell 
Gailey. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS 


THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY ‘ 

By Mrs. ALFRED SILGWICK, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Way,” etc. 6s. 
A FLOOD TIDE 

By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 6s. 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR 
y C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Cynic’s Conscience,” 6s. 


THE BROW? HOUSE, AND CORDELIA 
By MARGARET BUOTH. 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition 
POTTAGE 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 2s. 6d. 


THE WALLET SERIES 
FIVE NEW VOLUMES IN THIS POPULAR SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net per vol., paper; 2s. net, cloth. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES 
MOTORING FOR MODERATE INCOMES 
ON TAKING A HOUSE 
COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS AND THEIR TREAT- 


ON COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND JEWELLERY 





Demy 8vo, 














London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Syreet, Bond Street, W. 
Publisher to H.M. India Office. 





Messrs. Bell’s New & Forthcoming Books 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
Royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. A Selection of Examples 
Drawn and Photographed for the use of  * By HORACE FIELD and MICHABL 
BUNNEY. With Introduetion and Notes 








Crown folio, with Petes Photegravure Plates and Eleven C ~~ Reproductions 
from Drawings, etc. Cheaper Reissue. {2 as. net. 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study of his Life and 
Works. By LIONEL CUST, M V.O., F.S.A , Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 





With nearly roo Illustrations. Small 4to, ros. 6d. net. . 
RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By GreorcE C. WiLLIAMson, Litt.D. 
This volume is founded on a work on the sam: artist which was issued in 1896, and went 
out of print at once. For the present volume much of the letterpress has been rewritten, and 
the whole book has been corrccted and compared with recently diseovered sources of informa- 
tion. The Appendix contains a list of pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy, and other 
lists of interest to collectors. 


Medium 8vo. With Lp foe End-paper, and Cover designed by the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


IDEALS IN ART. By Watrer CRANE. 

Contents :—The Arts and Crafts Movement — The a of Art—Methods of Art 
Teaching—Note on Tolstoi's ‘* What is Art ? "—The Influence of M Social, and Economie 
Conditions on the Sense of Beauty—The Social and Ethical Bearings of Art—Ornament and its 
Meaning—Thoughts on House Decoration—The Progress of Taste in Dress in Relation to Art 
Education—Temporary Street Decorations—The Treatment of Animal Forms in Decoration 
and Heraldry—The Designing of Book Covers— The Use of Gilding in Decoration—Raised 
Work in Gesso—The Relation of the Easel Picture to Decorative Art—A Great Artist in a 
Literary Searchlight. 


New Volume of THE BRITISH ARTIST’S SERIES. 
Post 8vo, with Four Coloured Plates and Sixty-four othe: Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


TURNER. By W. L. Wytis, A.R.A. 











New Volume of THE GREAT MASTERS SERIES. 
Post 8vo, with Thirty-two Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 5s. net. 


RUBENS. By Hope REza. 


New Volume of THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 
POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated by ELeanor Fortescur- 
BRICKDALE. 

*,* This vein, which is uniform with “‘ Keats” and “‘ Shelley,” illustrated by Mr. An 
Bell, and “ Browni ag,” by Mr. Byam Shaw, contains a Selection from the Early Poems o 
Tennyson, inc! — “The Princess” and‘ Maud.” There are about Seventy I/lustrations 
A — — rickdale, who has also designed a Special Cover, End-papers, and Title-page 

io: the Volume. 








Uniform with “ How to Collect Old Furniture,” “‘ How to Identify Old China,” 
Post 8vo. With numerous Full-page Plates and other Illustrations, 6s. at. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. Hersert + Editor 
of * Book Prices Current,” Author of “‘ The Romauce of Book Collecting,”’ etc. 


*,* An attempt is made in this volume to anticipate some of the questions most likely to 
be asked by a collector at the commencement of h's career, It contains Chapters on “Hints 
to Beginners,” ‘‘ Some Practic. al Detail, ” * Mar scripts,” “Paper and Paper Marks,” “The 
Title-page and the Coloph bula and the Early Printers,” “ Iiustrated Books,” 
**Some Celebrated Presses,” “On. Bookbioding”’ ‘‘ Great Collectors,” “anes Sales and 
Catalogues,” ‘* Early Editions and Strange Books.” 








‘own 8vo, 9s. net 


THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA. A History 
of the Sixth Century A.D, By WILLIAM GORDON HOLMES. Vol. I. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. 
COLLINS. 


By J. CHuRTON 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


*,.* This Volume oa “ Horace at Athens,” “‘ The Cambridge Dionysia,” Extract 
from * The Competition Wallah,” “The Modern Ecclesiazusa>; or, th: Ladies in Pacliam » »nt,’” 
“ Anglo-Indian Lyrics,” “ The Dawk Bungalow,” etc. 





Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER 
With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and Portrait etched by C. O. Murray after 
the painting by E. Gaggiotti Richards. 





New Volum: of BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations, 1s. 6d. net. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Georce WoRLEY. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT WRITERS. 


New Volumes. Post 8vo. Illustrated, 1s. net ; or in limp leather. with Photogravure 
Frontispicce, 23. net. 


LAMB. By WALTER JERROLD. 
HORACE. By Rev. W. TuCKWELL. 








BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS, 
New Volumes. Post 8vo. Illustrated,rs. net; or in limp]:ather, with Photogravure 


Frontispiece, 28. net. 
VERDI. By A. VisetTI1. 


WAGNER. By J. F. Runciman. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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China 


JOHN CHINAMAN AT HOME. 
By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. 


ros. 6d. net. 


With 36 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 





Siberia 


SIBERIA: A Record of Travel, 
With over roo illustrations and 2 maps. 


SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.GS. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


Climbing, and Exploration. By 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS ] 





On OCTOBER 1. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


from the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the A 
King Edward VII. By JUSTIN lia 








El Dorado 


IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO: A Wanderer’s Experiences. By 
ALEXANDER Macpona.p, F.R.G.S., with 32 illustrations. 


ros. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo, 





Japan and Russia 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AS INTERPRETED DURING THE 
By F. E. Smits, B.C.L., 
Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
S1sLey, LL.M. 


and N. W. 





London 


OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGSWAY, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
Fully illustrated and with map. Cheap Re-issue. 


CHARLES GORDON. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





The World 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH and other Geological Studies. 
Sotias, LL.D., F:R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 


Tos. 6d. net. 


By W. J. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 








Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
First Novel Competition. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has the plea- 
sare of announcing that his First 
Navel Competition for a Prise of 
£100 has been won by 


Mrs. BAILLIE-SAUNDERS, 


and that the successful novel, en- 
titled 


“SAINTS IN SOCIETY,”’ 
will be published on October 16. 





Mr. Unwin has in preparation 
for immediate issue Novels by 


John Oliver Hobbes, W. R. H. ' 


Trowbridge; H. de Vere Stac- 
poole ; K. L. Montgomery, Author 
‘of “The Cardinal’s Pawn” 
Margaretta Byrde, Author of “The 
Searchers”; J. 'S. Fletcher, Louis 


Becke, Lucas Cleeve, etc. etc. 





New 6s. Novels. 
Stars of Destiny 


The Story of a Man’s Temptation. 
By L. Parry Truscott. 


Shameless Wayne 
The Last Feud of Wayne and Ratcliffe 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


[Third Impression. 


The Yarn of Old 


Harbour Town 
By W. Clark Russell. 


(Second Impression 


A Royal Rascal 


A Story of the Napoleonic Era. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths. 


TheMotorCracksman 


By Charles Carey. 


The Case of Miss 
Elliott 


By the Baroness Orczy. 


[Second Impression 
The Journeys of 


Antonia 
By Christian Dundas. 


Captain Sheen 


A New “ Treasure Isiand.”’ 


By Charles Owens. 





Mr. UNWIN’S Autumn List will be sent free on application. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
MR. HORNUNG’S NEW “RAFFLES” BOOK 


A THIEF IN THE NICHT 
By E. W. Hornwne, Author of “Stingaree,” etc. 

“The inimitable Raffles ini Who 
does not almost admire 8 cunnin 
scoundrel with the Oxford manner 
Chatto & Windus are issuing a very 
safe investment in ‘A Th in the 
Night.’ "—WORLD. 


THE AMETHYST BOX j 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of 
“The Millionair: Baby.” (Oct. 9 


MAURICE 
By ee KEATING, Author of ‘*Son of 
Judith. (Oct. 12 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “The Stronger 
Claim,” etc. 

“A novel to be read.”—TIMES. 

“Mrs. Perrin is one of the limited 
number of novelists whose pictures 
of humanity under Indian skies are to 
be treated with serious for 
their qualities of insight and imagi- 
native truth,” -PALL M4LL GAZETTE. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

“The story is a very we one. y+ 
action in some parts is golendia.. 
excitement is intense.” — 

HERALD. 

“A very readable storyin which ‘the 
interest is Poa re to the last chap- 
ter.”—GENTLEWOMA 

“The story is quit of go. and the 
character of the old butler is a de- 
lightful example of human nature at 
its best."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“itis so startlingly sensational that 
one positively has not time to draw 
a long breath all through.” — DAILY 
GRAPHIC. 


THE FREEMASONS 
By L. S. GIBSON. 
“An interesting ‘re with an ori- 
ee inguin Wiecike piece of 
“A singularly por- 
tratture® DAILY OM CHRON Le 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “TheGraad , 
Babylon Hotel.” 
“a clever book.” —TIMES. 
“As a literary fact the volume is a 
triu supreme triumph."’— DAILY 
CHRONICLE. 


“A woman with genius and passion 
telis here the story of her itife. it:isa . 
record which none but the strong.may 
read—throbbing, passionate pages.”— 
SCOTSMAN. 


DILYS 
By F. E. cere, Author of “ The Sanyasi.” 
“ alto her delightful le -Dilys.”— , 
souTH RT G 
“In ver” way a delightful story.”’— 


scoTsm 
gipey life, and the ] 
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“The —— 
character-drawing throughout, are ex- 
cellent. In particular, the two soldier- 

are depicted with admir- 
able oe and finish.”—MORNING 
LEAD 

Silien to ened eaanstertesenas 
romantic figures; she might be de- 
scribed as a female eoymterpart of 
Mr. Rudyard Kiplinge’s‘ Kim.’ ae § 
Mrs, Penny's book is pure roma 

retty and picturesque, a a clever d 
Fascinat! ing story.” — BIRMINGHAM 


A A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MR. SWINBURNE’S 
NOVEL, 


LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS, 


has been printed, and copies are now on sale at 
all Booksellers. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
As Revealed in his Writings. By P= RCY FITZ- 
GERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
2 vols. demy 8v», cloth, 21s. net. 

“a vivid and readable book,.’’—GLOBE. 
“We have been charmed Pa ‘the 
innumerable ; 
and pathetic and sidevights 
o1 Dicken:;’ character... . The stories 
are refreshingty told. oe ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS. 





















London: CHATTO & WINDUS 
111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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_THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE old question of an Academy of Literature has been 
raised again; this time @ propos de bottes by Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson. Like everything that Mr. Benson 
writes, his paper in the National Review is just, suggestive, 
and finely expressed. We have no space here to examine it 
at length, but it raises one or two points of interest. “‘ What 
one desires,’’ writes Mr. Benson, “‘is that there should be 
something central and authoritative,” and he goes on to say 
that “‘ the best newspapers tend to reflect private manner- 
isms and prejudices.”” The question arises, at once: How is 
his central and authoritative body to avoid private manner- 
isms and prejudices among its own members ? Its judgment 
would be composed of the opinions of its members, and in 
the association of men there is nothing to deprive them of 
their private mannerisms and prejudices. The authoritative 
gazette issued by Mr. Benson's suggested Academy, would 
probably be composed of articles, each written by a single 
member of the body, and unless each writer gave expres- 
sion to his private mannerisms and prejudices (mere affec- 
tations excepted) he would not be giving a genuine 
expression of his opinion, and so would be sacrificing 
every claim to be considered a faithful critic. We 
believe that there have been journals in which the experi- 
ment was tried of letting a number of contributors all read 
the proofs of each article. Where they succeeded in 
removing the personal stamp of the original writer, the 
reduced the article to a feeble generality ; where they left 
it alone it remained (except probably for the toning down 
of mere literary eccentricities), as personal as it was when 
it left the author’s pen. 


We question, therefore, whether corporate judgment is 
possible; whether, that is, the various individualities that 
compose the body corporate could adjust themselves into 
agreement; and, secondly, whether, if this were done, the 
result would be for good. In the case of artistic societies, 
which do something of the kind, the result, as every one 
knows, has not been entirely in the direction of purity of 
judgment; and even if the members of Mr. Benson’s 
suggested Academy were to hold themselves as wholly 
aloof as he desires from the commercial spirit and even 
from the love of fame, we question whether the corporate 
judgment might not result in the sinking of individuali- 
ties, and a consequent colourless correctness in matters of 
grammar and the use of words alone. In these matters, 
of course, such a body would, like the French Academy, be 
of the greatest service to letters. After all it is an old 
truism that individuality is what is of value in literature. 
There would, we suspect, be a good many books con- 
demned by such an Academy, for bad grammar, bad 
style, bad taste, or bad science, which, nevertheless, might 
to some minds—and those not the least finely tempered— 
bring something valuable. The tendency, we suspect, 
would be towards the checking of independent effort, the 
discouragement of literary adventure, the clipping of the 
wings of birds, who might soar with new and beautiful 
song. 


Mr. Benson pays a tribute to the literary criticism in 
the newspapers of the present day, which he qualifies by a 





partial reservation. It is perfectly true, of course, that a 
great deal of reviewing is done by hack writers in a hurry; 
but all the literary papers which take literary criticism 
seriously are obliged, for their own sake, to find in every 
case the right man to review each book, and allow him to 
review it after his ownstyle. The right man is occasionally 
difficult to find; and it is too often the case that the man 
who knows is not the man who can express himself. A 
literary paper has two duties. It must play the part 
which Mr. Benson would like to see played by an Academy ; 
but also it must pay due attention to the fact that criticism 
is in itself an art and that right opinion is not sufficient : 
there must also be right expression. We suspect that the 
“authoritative gazette,” which Mr. Benson desiderates, 
would lack that latter quality: and the result would be 
that the authoritative journal would be setting up a 
standard of criticism which was, in one most important 
aspect at least, below that of the newspaper criticism 
which we now enjoy. 


On the nineteenth of this month a bronze statue of Sir 
Thomas Browne is to be unveiled at Norwich by Lord 
Avebury. We think it our duty to chronicle the fact, but 
are beginning to be suspicious of this year, 1905. It contains 
such an extraordinary number of anniversaries and celebra- 
tions, that the topic threatens to become wearisome, and 
will in future be neglected in these columns. 


Norwich does well to be proud of Sir Thomas Browne, 
not only on account of his writings but because he practised 
medicine there for over forty years, with a great reputation 
for skill and erudition. He attended Bishop Hall in his 
last sickness, and, no doubt, many other persons in 
illnesses which were not final. In Norwich, too, he 
married—his wife was a Norfolk lady—and begat sons and 
daughters. In spite of the common observation about the 
sons of men of genius, Browne’s sons managed to be 
fairly clever. The elder, Dr. Edward Browne, became 
President ‘of the Royal College of Physicians, and had 
Charles II. for a patient. In his youth he travelled exten- 
sively, and made a book out of his experiences, though, if 
Dr. foheoon is to be believed, “‘ a great part of it is taken up 
with unimportant accounts of his passage from one place 
where he saw little to another place where he saw no 
more.” 


But Sir Thomas’ second son is a far more interesting 
character. Like his father, “‘Honest Tom,” as he is 
always addressed in the family correspondence, had the 
literary turn. If any one desires to be amused and 
exhilarated, let him read ‘‘ Honest Tom’s” journal of a 
tour in Derbyshire, on horseback, which is to be found in 
Wilkins’ edition of his father’s works. ‘‘ Honest Tom” 
was what is termed in Ireland “a broth of a boy,” and 
fun and high spirits winged his quill. But he was not to 
be a professed penman. He was all for action, became an 
officer in the Navy, fought against the Dutch and was 
commended by Lord Sandwich, and, had not an early and 
unexplained death removed him, might have lived to win 
as great renown in the sphere of naval warfare as did his 
father in that of authorship. 





How far:may an author goin puffing himself and his 
works? The self-respecting British author can have but 
one answer to such a question, and that :is, “no way at 
all.” The French man of letters, showing surely in this 
the wonderful “‘ horse sense’”’ of his nation, goes about the 
matter in a perfectly simple and unashamed way. He 
sends a copy of his book, inscribed with a more or less 
flowery dedication, not only to the leading critics, but to 
all those men and women of note with whom he may 
happen to be acquainted, or, what is more curious, whom 
he thinks are likely to appreciate the volume in question. 
But before doing this he often even piys a personal call 
on each of the great critics. Such an interview is not as 
embarrassing as might be thought; it is limited as to time, 
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consists chiefly of the interchange of formal compli- 
ments, and it may be doubted whether these civilities have 
the slightest effect on the critic’s final judgment. But 
of course personality does count for something. In the 
De Goncourts’ Journal there is a description, at once 
absurd and pathetic, of a visit thus paid by the two 
brothers to Sainte-Beuve. By the way, a good signed 
review always brings the French writer of it a cordial 
letter of thanks, and almost invariably a grateful call, 
from the happy author. 


Another point, and one of more legitimate interest to 
the novelist, concerns the mysterious ‘“‘ movement ’”’ which 
sometimes takes place long after a book has apparently 
fallen more or less flat on its first appearance. Every 
publisher, and many story-writers, can recall instances 
within their own knowledge of such pleasant surprises. 
In one such case—that of an early book of Edna 
Lyall—the great circulating libraries had actually sold off 
all their second-hand copies, when suddenly the book 
began ‘‘ to move,” and to the grief of their managers and 
the joy of the publisher, the libraries had to begin buying 
anew. It is, we believe, a fact that no one has ever 
discovered to what this suddenly increased sale may 
be attributed. Advertisement certainly does much, but 
some say that dinner-table talk does more. In old days 
a postcard from Mr. Gladstone was a valuable asset, and 
started at least one successful novelist on the road to 
fame and fortune; while the effects of a review article 
by the same mighty hand was shown in the case of “ John 
Inglesant” and “ Robert Elsmere.” There is no one 
nowadays who wields such a power, but is that wholly to 
be regretted ? 


Longman’s is not the only old-established magazine that 
finds competition in these days too keen. It is stated that 
another old favourite of our youth, the Leisure Hour, is to 
cease publication in its present form with the current 
issue, and is to reappear as the Leisure Hour Monthly 
Library, a title which summons up visions of novelettes. 
It was in the Leisure Hour that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
first really good work appeared; the late G. W. Steevens 
was a contributor, Mr. H. W. Massingham compiled some 
most interesting historical articles for it a few years ago, 
and Mr. Tighe Hopkins once contributed a very brilliant 
serial to the Leisure Hour. We hear that several other 
magazines, the price of which has hitherto been sixpence, 
are contemplating a reduction to fourpence. Will they 
become more and more ephemeral, more and more simply 
papers to pass the time, and not useful and trustworthy 
works of reference as many of the older magazines were ? 

On the retirement of Sir Richard Holmes next month 
from the post of librarian at Windsor Castle, King Edward 
will lose a very able servant who has devoted over half his 
life to the wonderful collection at Windsor. It is to the 
acumen of Sir Richard that the Royal Library owes its 
collection of Whistler etchings, and the popularity of the 
library and its keeper with visitors to the Ca-tle has long 
been a subject of common knowledge. Besides his experi- 
ence as a judge of prints, books and obje/s d’art Sir 
Richard was also one of our earliest Volunteer officers, and 
commenced his service as a bugler with the Highgate Rifles, 
now known as the 1st V.B. Middlesex Regiment. He was 
the first Volunteer officer, moreover, to receive a medal. 
In 1868, he accompanied the Abyssinian expedition, and 
has acted as a war correspondent. 


On October 9 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will announce the 
result of his First Novel Competition for a prize of {100, 
and the successful novel will be published on October 16 
in his First Novel Library. It will be remembered that 


Mr. Unwin announced his intention of holding the com- 
petition a year ago, and that the entries closed at the end 
of March. Any writer who had never had a novel pub- 
lished was eligible. 








Statistics have been published showing that Ecclefechan 
continues to attract pilgrims from all quarters of the globe. 
In the year ending on August 31, no fewer than one 
thousand seven hundred people visited ‘‘ Entepfuhl,” and 
the birthplace of Carlyle. We were once present in the 
cottage when an enthusiastic pilgrim asked in awe-struck 
tones: “‘ And is this really the room in which Carlyle was 
born ?”’ and received from the gude-wife the answer: 
“* Aye, an’ oor Maggie was born here, too.” The visitors 
from abroad are mainly Americans, but all nations are 
represented, including the Hindus. 


Ecclefechan, however, seems a neglected shrine when 
compared with the Castle of Chillon, where, as the latest 
statistics show, they number their visits not by hundreds, 
nor by thousands, but by tens of thousands. It is a proof 
of the power of genius to attract, even when setting history 
openly at defiance. The two brothers, whose death forms 
the subject of such touching lines, belong to fiction, since 
Bonivard was confined alone. Nor did he suffer for his 
attachment to the Protestant cause, but for his political 
opposition to the ascendency of the Duke of Savoy at 
Geneva. Nor, finally, are the dungeons below the level of 
the Lake, though as Mr. Francis Gribble in his ‘‘ Lake 
Geneva and its Literary Landmarks” quotes a statement 
of Bonivard himself to the effect that his prison was so 
situated, we may perhaps infer that things have altered 
since the sixteenth century. A history of the Castle is in 
preparation, though we should have thought that that 
written some years ago by M. Louis Vulliemin, and since 
more than once reprinted, was good enough for all practical 


purposes. 


The recent events in the Caucasus furnished a fresh 
opportunity of exhibiting Jules Verne in the réle of 
prophet. Almost everything that has happened is antici- 
patedin the pages of ‘* Michel Strogoff”’ ; and the question 
of the probability of the incidents depicted in that novel 
was first raised when the author brought it to D’Enne 
to be dramatised. ‘‘ My friend,”’ D’Ennery reported, 
“‘ your story is very interesting, but I can do nothing with 
it for the theatre. Its improbabilities are such as the 
public would not accept. I draw your attention to one 
improbability in particular—the burning of the petroleum 
reservoirs. Do you see this river of fire, rolling its 
waves of flame for miles? Ido not deny that it would 
have a fine spectacular effect. But it is too improbable. 
It is more than improbable. It is impossible.” *‘ Impro- 
bable, perhaps,” Jules Verne replied. ‘* But impossible ? 
No. In the coming century we shall have to strike the 
word ‘impossible’ out of our dictionaries, as Napoleon 
advised, and we shall see such strange things that my 
romances will read like prophecies.” So D’Ennery gave 
way. The piece was constructed on the author's lines, 
was enthusiasticaily received, and ran for a long time at 
the Chatelet. 


The Elizabethan Literary Society opened its twenty- 
second session last Wednesday at Toynbee Hall with a 
paper by Mr. Arthur C. Hayward on “ Life in Elizabethan 
England.” The further lectures of the session will be as 
follows: November 1, ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” by the 
President, Mr. Sidney Lee; December 6, “From a 
Woman's Point of View,” by Miss M. E. Wotton; January 
10, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Theatre,”’ by Professor A. C. Bradley ; 
February 7, “ A King’s Diary,” by Mr. Frederick Rogers ; 
March 7, “Sir John Harington,” by Mr. W. G. Hutchin- 
son; April 4, “‘ Elizabethan Psychology,” by Professor 
Dowden ; and May 2, “The Authorship of Edward III.,” 
by Mr. John M. Robertson, all at 8 p.m. On the other 
Wednesdays of the session the society will meet to read 
the plays of Marlowe and Otway, and some of Montaigne’s 
Essays in Florio’s version. On October 28, November 18, 
and December 9, dramatic readings will be given at 
7 30 P.M. in the Toynbee Lecture Hall by the Secretary of 


i the Society, Mr. Otto Sallmann. 
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LITERATURE 


SUBJECTS OF MODERN ROMANCE 


A Servant of the Public. By Antnony Hope. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Starvecrow Farm. By Stantey Weyman. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis. By Ciemence Housman. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


Ayesha: the Return of She. By H. Riper Hacecarp. (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.) 
The Reckoning. By Rosert W. Cuampers. (Constable, 6s.) 


WE have chosen these five novels for our text because 
of the apt way in which they illustrate the fact that the 
imaginative writers of to-day are ranging far and wide, 
both as regards time and space, in search of material. Mr. 
Anthony Hope—whose “Servant of the Public” we have 
placed first in the list—follows illustrious examples in so 
far as he seeks his ideas in the life of his own time. As 
precedent for this he might quote nearly all the greatest 
novel-writers. Cervantes wrote his burlesque of chivalry 
just when knighthood in the old sense was becoming 


obsolete, but when there was still enough knowledge and © 


familiarity with the old system to commend his ideas to 
the understanding of his readers. His immediate successor 
Le Sage followed his example in this respect, although he 
translated the action from France—of which he was a 
native—to Spain, a country he probably considered more 
suitable to the kind of work he meditated. Our own 
Fielding, in the greatest of his works, painted the manners 
of the people among whom he had actually lived. Squire 
Western might. have been his next-door neighbour, 
Thwackem and Square he had no doubt encountered often, 
and poor Partridge, with his tnfandum regina, belonged in 
every respect to Fielding’s own period. So it was with 
Jane Austen, whose “‘ Pride and Prejudice”’ was a reflec- 
tion of the life she saw around her, and whose other novels 
were all more or less contemporary pictures. Sir Walter 
Scott, it is true, recognised to an unusual degree the 
glamour of the past: the immediate past so far as the first 
of his novels, ‘‘ Waverley,” was concerned, the remote 
past in the romance of “ [vanhoe”’ and its fellows. If we 
come down to writers who are, more strictly speaking, 
modern, we find that they seldom went far afield for their 
subjects. Dickens, both imaginatively and actually, lived 
in the London, he knew so well. If Thackeray in his 
“Esmond” went back a little, it was to.a period not far 
removed from his own, and one which he had most closely 
and lovingly studied; but in most of his other novels he 
dealt simply with the life of his own time. So in large 
measure did George Eliot. The Midland scenery and the 
Midland farmers and other country folk with whom she 
had come into contact in her youth formed the subject of 
her first—and what probably is the best—of her novels, 
“Adam Bede”; while, in the opinion of most qualified 
critics, when she went abroad to Italy for the material of 
“ Romola,” it was to meet with comparative failure. 
These writers of fiction have abundantly shown that 
material for romance always exists in the life going on 
around them, and Mr. Anthony Hope followed a sound 
instinct in the selection of his staging and characters. 
The present time we have always looked upon as one 
of very exceptional interest: old class distinctions have 
been worn away, the clodhopper kibes at the courtier’s 
heel, out of the mill of commerce those who are called 
self-made men have ground fortunes, the possession of 
which admits them to the most exclusive circles in 
the land; and society—taking the word in its broadest 
meaning—presents that jumble in which the keen 
observer may find those contrasts that are of the very 
essence of imaginative work. Here, in these very pages, 
we have it exemplified how the man who has come 
to the front by selling ribbons meets on equal terms with 
those whose lineage is of the purest in the country. We 
find an actress of no very well established character 
admitted into the same circles, and altogether there is 





that omemneny of classes which serves the novelist’s 
aim so exactly. If Mr. Anthony Hope’s instinct had been 
backed up by the power that goes to the making of a 
great imaginative writer, “A Servant of the Public” 
might have found a place among the literature that is 
immortal. But his self-made man is but faintly adumbrated. 
There is a want of boldness and concentration in the 
manner of his presentation and scarcely an attempt is 
made to make him either amusing or interesting. Mr. 
Anthony Hope undoubtedly saw in his mind’s eye the 
illusive charm that his servant of the public might have 
possessed, but he would indeed be a flattering critic who 
pretended that the author had realised it; while the other 
characters are open to the same criticism. They are skil- 
fully selected and well conceived, but it is as if the 
novelist had not the power to shape them as he would. 
Hence we cannot regard “A Servant of the Public” as 
other than a failure. It is sufficiently interesting to wile 
away an hour or two, but not so interesting as to fulfil the 
promise to which the early career of its author gave rise. 
Mr. Stanley Weyman has gone just a step further afield 
than Mr. Anthony Hope. He does not seek his material 
in the life of his time, but in that of a generation which 
immediately preceded it—in the England that existed 
after the Continental wars. Naturally, in attempting to 
appraise the value of the novel, we ask wheher Mr. Weyman 
has quite realised that England. It was an England 
grown weary of endless conflicts, and the rural part of it 
was extremely discontented: discontented, one might 
say, with an inarticulate discontent. It may be remarked 
that the rural swain has very seldom been contented with 
his lot. He appears to have been fairly happy in the 
fourteenth century, but a change in social affairs produced 
a swinging back of the pendulum, and we have that 
period followed by the insurrection of the peasants for 
many hundreds of years afterwards. Discontent had 
been seething in the rural districts, and after the war it 
took the sullen form of nocturnal rick-burning and other 
outrages. Mr. Weyman incidentally brings in conspira- 
cies, but he has, we think, moulded them more upon the 
schemes of the Nihilists and Socialists than upon the 
proceedings of the Chartists, who were, by comparison, a 
mild and reasonable people. However, he does not rest 
the chief interest of his romance upon that pivot, but 
rather upon the fortunes of a young girl, to whom we are 
introduced at the beginning of the book, on her way to 
Gretna Green. Heradventures are strange, but they have 
also a touch of cruelty that somehow leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth of the reader, who can with equanimity see a 
man driven through many extraordinary adventures, but 
always is revolted when a beautiful and virtuous woman is 
brought within the verge of being shamed. Mr. Weyman 
has written a novel that is likely to be read with delight on 
a wet day in a country house or on a railway journey. 
The next novel on our list is Mr. Clemence Housman’s 
“*Sir Aglovale de Galis.”” Mr. Housman has, as we think, 
attempted an impossible feat. In the first place, he had 
to invent a language in which to tell his story, and the 
result is a grotesque compromise between the colloquial 
English of to-day and the stately English of Malory, trom 
whom he has adopted some locutions that are very 
grotesque in their new setting. Scarcely a page, tor 
instance, passes without our being informed in it that 
some one or other ‘‘smote down his head”; it does not 
mean, as the reader might suppose, that he cut his head off, 
but that he hung his head, generally in shame. And ofa 
truth we were not aware that the sturdy knights of the 
Round Table were so easily shamed. The language is, 
indeed, “‘ Wardour of Wardour Street,” and its singular 
mixture of old and new is typical of the extraordinary 
combination of modern and old sentiment in the novel itself. 
When the late Lord Laureate attempted in his “* Idyls of 
the King ” to modernise and moralise Malory, it is generally 
admitted that, except in that magnificent poem, “ The 
Passing of Arthur,” he incontestably failed. ‘‘ The finer 
feelings of our nature,” as exemplified in this twentieth 
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century, will not fit in with the rugged fighting heroes 
that Malory pictured. And no modern author dare repro- 
duce the lust and rapine, murder, robbery and outrage 
that characterised the period of which Malory wrote, and 
much: of which he indicates without reproof, as he very 
well might, seeing that it was part and parcel of the time 
uticivilised. The remorse and repentance and general 
sentimentalising in which Mr. Housman indulges, do not in 
arly sense belong to this period. The conversion from 
wickedness, that often would cause a knight, who had 
borne himself valiantly in the field, to withdraw at the end 
of his career to a hermit’s cell, where by — and 
penance, intercession and prayer, he tried to atone for his 
misdeeds, was a simpler and more natural affair altogether 
than the complex sentiments which Mr. Housman has 
tried to introduce into his *‘Sir Aglovale de Galis,”’ the 
hero of whom it is ever and anon told that “he smote 
down his head.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard, like Mr. Anthony Hope, seeks 
romance in his own period, but not in its actual affairs 
and actual people. In “ Ayesha” he has brought back 
to life the redoubtable ‘‘She who must be obeyed,” who, 
according to the legend of his older novel, had ‘‘ved for 
some two thousand years. during which she had accumu- 
lated wisdom and knowledge. The tale itself might have 
been suggested by that of the “‘ Wandering Jew,” of whose 
story a melodramatic Frenchman, Eugéne Sue, made such 
a startling use in his time. In his first attempt, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, despite of all impossibilities and all crudities, 
managed somehow to impress upon the imagination of his 
readers a fair and divine figure which to many of them was 
unforgetable; but in this second part of the story his 
right hand seems to have forgotten some of its old 
cunning and the work is not done with that freshness and 
élan that carried him triumphantly over all obstacles in 
his earlier effort. Ayesha herself becomes under the 
new treatment a weak and whimsical woman with few or 
none of the supernatural attributes that belonged to her 
before, and the adventures with which her tale is blazoned 
appear to us absolutely incredible. Not all the wishes that 
we could form of submitting our imagination to that of 
the author result in a moment cf illusion; we see where 
the springs are, and even behold the very rope, as plainly 
as we did when Mr. Stephen Phillips tried to represent her 
in a theatre; and laughter comes too readily where the 
writer meant to produce awe. 

The last novel we shall mention is “‘ The Reckoning” by 
Mr. R. W. Chambers. This is emphatically the best work 
yet done by that very promising author. It continues the 
series which deals with the American War of Independence, 
and but for one fatal blot might almost be counted a 
masterpiece, as in writing, vigour, interest and the other 
attributes of a good novel it far excels any former attempt 
of the writer. But he has had the perversity to make his 
hero a spy, and though his lady-love condones the offence, 
or rather finds no offence therein, we cannot away with 
the feeling that such work is not for the heroic. A 
man whom George Washington did not care to associate 
with can scarcely be a fitting subject to become the hero 
of a novel, and Mr. Chambers has not been able to over- 
come the repugnance we feel at the idea of a man sitting 
at table with courteous and kindly friends, among whom 
is the woman with whom he falls in love, and noting 
down for the benefit of his military superiors all that 
falls from them in their private conversation. It was a 
paradox that could not be maintained. and we feel sorry 
that Mr. Chambers should have spoilt what otherwise 
might have been a magnificent work, by choosing a plot 
so repugnant to all true and manly sentiment. 

The general impression leit by a reading of these novels 
is one of amazing cleverness on the part of the writer; but 
it never rises to the highest talent, far less to genius. 
Authors of to-day do not seem abie to assume the virtue 
of leisureliness when they have it not, and do not display 
the philosophical breadth that underlies the greatest 
imaginative works alike in verse and prose. 





ABRAHAM COWLEY 


Abraham Cowley, Poems. Vol.I. Edited by A, R. Watzer, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d.) 


In the tone and the texture of the paper and the beauty 
of the clear, old-faced type, in the scientific treatment of 
the text—above all, in the sterling value and the com- 
parative scarceness of the literature it reproduces—the 
“Cambridge English Classics” series, albeit yet in its 
infancy, stands already far above the ruck of popular 
reprints now issuing from the press. The volumes are 
sold at 4s. 6d. a-piece—an advance of a shilling or two on 
the usual price of such things; but the small increase of 
cost is more than compensated by the durable and hand- 
some *get-up,” and the expert and conscientious quality 
of the editing. The book before us— vol. i. of the 
English Works of Cowley—has been prepared by Mr. A. R. 
Waller, editor of the companion volumes, “ Hudibras,”’ 
“* Leviathan,” and Crashaw’s “ Poems,” and himself, we 
suspect, the originator of this admirable series. An inde- 
fatigable and unobtrusive worker, Mr. Waller is content to 
spend himself upon the labour of collation and revision— 
a silent industry of which the prima facie result may, 
perhaps, seem to be nothing more imposing than a page or 
two of textual variations and corrigenda, but which, in 
fact, bears precious fruit in the shape of an absolutely 
correct and trustworthy text. 

In the present volume the text followed is that of the 
familiar posthumous folio of 1668, edited by Cowley’s 
literary executor, Thomas Sprat, afterward Dean of West- 
minster and Bishop of Rochester. Of the contents of this 
folio, however, a portion only will be found here, the 
** Essays in Verse and Prose” and the English Piays being 
reserved for publication in vol. ii. What is now pre- 
sented consists of the “‘four Parts’’—that is, the ‘* Mis- 
cellanies,” ‘The Mistress,” the ‘ Pindarique Odes,” and 
** Davideis ’’—which had constituted the earlier folio of 
1656, together with the “‘ Verses Written on Several Occa- 
sions” put forth by the poet in 1663, after a pirated 
edition had appeared in Dublin. Mr. Waller has collated 
the folio of 1668 with that of 1656, with the “ Verses” of 
1663, and with the first edition of ‘‘ The Mistress’’ (1647) ; 
and he prints the result of this collation in the notes (pp. 
455-462). Sprat’s general title-page is reproduced, as well 
as those severally prefixed in the posthumous folio to Parts 
ii., iii., and iv. of the “four Parts” above mentioned ; 
while the title and the preface of ‘The Mistress” (1647), 
and the title and the publisher’s note of the “‘ Verses on 
Several Occasions,” are given in the notes at the end. 
Thus, while he furnishes the critic with the apparatus 
necessary for a comparative study of Cowley’s verse, the 
editor reprints for the ordinary reader what he regards as 
on the whole the soundest text of the poems. Though it 
does not come within the scheme of this edition as laid 
down in the preface, we could wish that Mr. Waller 
had reprinted among the notes a passage of seven lines 
forming the close of Cowley’s “ Elogie” on the death of 
Mrs. Katharine Philips in the folio edition of that lady's 
poems which appeared in 1667, the year of Cowley’s death. 
The lines in question run as follows :— 


‘* There all the blest do but one body grow 
And are made one too with their glorious head, 
Whom there triumphantly they wed 
After the secret contract past below ; 
There Love into Identity does go: 
’Tis the first Unity’s Monarchique throne, 
The Centre that knits all, where the Great Three’s but One.” 


“ The sweetest names, and which carry a perfume in the 
mention, are,” says Elia, ‘**Kit Marlowe, Drayton, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and Cowley.”’ Doubtless, 
what attracted Charles Lamb to Cowley was what Pope 
calls “‘ the language of his heart ’—his gentle melancholy, 
his garden-philosophy, his deliberate recognition, after 
weary years spent in the midst of civil and religious 
turmoil, that the truest wisdom lav, after all, in those 
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simple, humble ideals which had charmed the day-dreams 
of his boyhood. The vanity of Court and city life, the 
pleasures of field and woodland, the delights of solitude— 
of such themes he had sung as a lad in glib discipleship to 
Virgil, recking—how could it be otherwise ?—but little of 
their profound significance ; and to them he reverts with a 
deep sense—born of stern experience—of their truth, in 
the essays which constitute the serious work of his closing 
years. For the rest, despite his graceful fancy and gay 
sense of humour, his enormous erudition, and hiscommand 
of a really original poetic style, Cowley’s verse reveals but 
too clearly the low- pitched sentiment and the chill intel- 
lectua! temper of his times. 


‘From the very first,” writes Mr. Courthope, ‘‘ it can be seen that 
his imagination was ae rather by poetical form than poetical 
matter. . . . What sets his imagination in motion is his sense of the 
value and significance of the form, not the inherent life of the subject- 
matter; so that the interest felt in his work by the reader is excited less 
by the thought itself, than by the ingenious and subtle operations of the 
poet’s mind in dealing with it.”’ 


It is this last characteristic that lends to the ‘‘ Davideis’ 
the air of adeliberate exercise in Epic verse. ‘‘ Davideis’”’ 
is am amazing magazine of archeological allusion: the 
story is buried beneath a load of detail borrowed from the 
Greek and Roman poets, from the early Fathers, from 
Josephus, Pliny, Seneca, and a hundred others. Indeed, 
the notes form vastly better reading than the poem they 
were designed to illustrate. Fancy for a moment Milton 
taking the reader behind the scenes, and explaining tohim 
that Lad ‘‘is not a word for verse,” that “* Spouse is not an 
Heroical word,” or that *‘ methinks Nod is too unheroical a 
name” to stand in Epic poetry! Or think of him justifying 
an incident borrowed from the AEneid as “ probable 
enough for my turn,” or defending an account of the death 
of Abel on the grounds that, since Holy Writ does not 
declare in what manner Cain slew his brother : 


“I had therefore the Liberty to chuse that which I thought most 
probable ; which is, that he knockt him on the head with some great 
stone, one of the first ordinary and most natural weapons of Anger. 
And that this stone was big enough to be the Monument or Tombstone of 
Abel, is not so Hyperbolical as what Virgil says in the same kind of 
Turnus,” etc. etc. 


But of all the quaint things in this truly colossal com- 
mentary, pethaps the choicest, and that which would have 
the most arrided Elia, is the note on the poet's description 
of Hell. Hell, he sings, extends 


‘* Beneath the dens where unfletcht Tempests lye . . . 
Beneath th’ eternal Fountain of all Waves ;” 


But—he hastens to add in a note— 


“This must be taken in a Poetical sense; for else, making Hell to be 
in the Center of the Earth, it is far from infinitely large or deep; yet, 
on my conscience, where e’re it be, it is not so strait, as that Crowding 
and sweating should be one of the Torments of it, asis pleasantly fancied 
by Bellarmin. Lessius, as if he had been there to survey it, determines 
the Diameter to be just a Dutch mile. But Ribera, upon (and out of) the 
Apocalypse, allows Pluto a little more elbow-room, and extends it to 1600 
furlongs, that is, 200 Italian miles. Virgil (as good a Divine for this 
matter as either of them) says it is twice as deep as the distance twixt 
Heaven and Earth. . . . Hesiod is more moderate. . . . Statius puts it 
very low, but is not so punctual in the distance: he finds out an H.i/ 
beneath the vulgar one ; ’’ 


—possibly identical, this last, with Coleridge’s “ Caledonian 
compartment in Hades, where there should be fire without 
sulphur.” 

Cowley deserves to be read, not only for his own sake, 
but for the influence which he undoubtedly exercised on 
subsequent poets, notably on Wordsworth. His was an 
essentially poetic temperament; and the faults of his verse 
—its occasional frigidity, its sudden lapses into prose, its 
excesses of hyperbole and ‘‘ metaphysical’’ conceit—must 
be set down to the ungenial influences of a decadent age. 
To Mr. Waller our thanks are due for placing the works 
of this once famous but now neglected singer within the 
reach of every lover of our national literature. 





STONE GARDENS 


Stone Gardens, By Mrs. Rost Haie Tuomas. 
Marshall, 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE subject of stone gardens, that is to say of gardens in 
which stone flagging plays an important part, is so good a 
one, and gardens of the kind are capable of such beautiful 
treatment, that it is disappointing to find, in a book that 
pee yoo to treat of them, a view of their possibilities so 
ittle illuminating. 

There are six pages of introductory letter-press and 
fourteen designs shown in plan. The copy that reaches us 
is an imperfect one; we arrive at the eighth design and 
then find another title-page and the earlier part cf the book 
repeated ; but the eight proposed garden patterns are 
enough to show that the conscientious critic need scarcely 
regret the six that are missing. 

It is strange how often it occurs that things curious or 
grotesque, such as may for a moment tickle a shallow, idie 
fancy, are put in the place of those that should rather aim 
at being beautiful. It is a degenerate apprehension of the 
purposes of fine art, such as in still lower ways finds expres- 
sion in such things as brooches made to look like chicken- 
bones, or foxes or running pheasants, and all the host of 
‘‘fancy”’ articles that are made to look like something 
which they are not. 

So in these stone gardens, where we expect to find designs 
of simple beauty such as should be the most fitting to the 
nature of the material and as a setting to beautiful flowers 
or admirable forms of plant growth, we have such patterns 
as No. 2, “‘ The Lyre Design” and No. 7, “ The Three 
Snakes Design’; the former but poorly suited for a garden 
pattern, and the latter simply silly and confusing, without 
beauty of line or directness of intention; both apparently 
made for the sake of dragging in the names “ Lyre” and 
* Snakes.” 

In the note accompanying ‘“‘ The Lyre Design”’ we learn 
that “a balustrade eighteen inches high would be a con- 
venient finish to the Lyre where it meets the water’s 
edge.” Although the drawing is large and empty this is 
not shown, and we ask ourselves what happens beyond ; 
for, to make anything of the tank, ‘‘ The Lyre Design” 
would have to be repeated four times. 

We are also told that: ‘‘The Lily Tank has a rounded 
edge, raised to the height of one foot, convenient to sit 
on.” A rounded stone edge only one foot from the 
ground level is not the most convenient seat. 

The drawings themselves are confusing in that they are 
not shown in the simple manner accepted by all plan- 
drawers and intelligible to all plan-readers. An architect 
would stand aghast at the lumpy forms that do duty for 
mouldings. It is not garden design. 

The whole thing is vague, unpractical and, above all, 
inartistic. As in the matter of design, so is it also in the 
proposed gardening. A practical gardener wonders what 
is meant by ‘Sedum Cymbelaria” (a plant unknown to 
botany or horticulture) and concludes that it is a shot, 
with uncertain aim, at Saxifraga Cymbalaria. Excess of 
punctuation gives us Lychnis, Alpina (why a capital A to 
a'pina ?); want of punctuation presents us with another 
unknown plant, also with a redundancy of capitals, viz., 
Anemone Alpina Blanda. 

The book, no doubt well-intentioned, unfortunately 
leaves us with a deepened conviction that those who 
propose to write on horticultural design, or other garden 
subjects, should first pause, in order the better to assure 
themselves that they tread on safe and firm ground, 
before they hold out their hands for the leading of 
others. A fitting preparation for such design can only be 
a long, careful and reverent study of the stone gardens of 
antiquity and of the Renaissance. In these gardens the 
earnest student will perceive the wonderful harmony and 
cohesion of the whole. He willdesire to inform himself as 
to the manner in which this was obtained. He will 
measure, and draw accurately in plan’and section, a 
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number of these gardens, striving not only to ascertain the 
forms of the design and its details, but to saturate himself 
with the spirit and impulse of the older designer. He will 
at the same time be following a course of architectural 
drawing. So, in the course of some years, if, in addition 
to what he has learnt by study and observation, he has 
also the divine gift of artistic perception and discrimina- 
tion, he will be competent to apply what he knows to 
garden design, both broadly and in detail. 

To begin by making so-called designs, without any such 
training or the consciousness of its needfulness, and to let 
them loose upon a bewildered public, is not the best way 
to direct the highest and truest aims of gardening. G. J. 


“ INTENTIONS ” 


Intentions. Traduction frangaise de Hueurs 
(Paris: Charles Carrington.) 


Oscar Wilde : 
Reset. 


Tue translation into French of Oscar Wilde's “ Intentions,” 
done by Hugues Rebell on his death-bed, is accurate and 
adequate. The only error I have noticed, in a comparison 
of two or three pages taken at random, is in the rendering 
of “ The horses of Mr. William Black’s phaeton do not 
soar towards the sun. They merely frighten the sky at 
evening into violent chromolithographic effects.”’ “Ils se 
contentent,”’ the French reads, ‘‘ d’épouvanter le ciel du 
soir, avec de violents effets de chromos.”” Almost every 
English name is correctly spelt: a rare distinction in 
books printed in France. “ Hazzlitt’’ and “Collin” are 
the only exceptions I have observed. 

The prose of Oscar Wilde loses little in translation 
into French: «a certain flash and snap, but hardly more. 
Delicacies of the emotions and the imagination are what 
lose most in translation, and of these Wilde hadnone. His 
work had resonance, but no music; colour, but no atmo- 
sphere ; vivid intelligence, but no meditation. Much of its 
form came to it from France, and returns into French 
willingly. ‘‘Intentions’’ is full of ideas, and the ideas 
remain: not profound ideas, but often startling enough to 
be instructive. M. Charles Grolleau, in his preface, says 
admirably : 
=.“ Intentions est bien loin de ne contenir que des paradoxes. Ceux qu’ 
s’y trouvent, en tout cas, sont trés divers par essence. Les uns, purs 
divertissements verbaux, sont a négliger aprés l’attention d’une seconde 
que leur accorde notre surprise. Les autres sont d'une plus noble 


famille et créent l'étonnement durable et fécond du paradoxe né viable 
s'il est une vérité neuve.” 

Wilde wrote to astonish, but he wrote out of a ceaselessly 
active brain, itself genuinely amused by its efforts to amuse. 
This book of “Intentions” has the stimulus of irre- 
sponsible talk. Its pretence at a strict logic is part of 
the joke, and deceives only those who are meant to be 
deceived. 

To the English reader, the most valuable part of this 
volume is the interpretation of Wilde hinted at in the 
fragments of that essay which Hugues Rebell did not live 
long enough to write. The author of “La Nichina”’ began 
his short and too hurried career with the promise of some- 
thing really vital. Not since Casanova has there been so 
intimate a revival or reconstruction of Casanova’s Venice. 
The book was crude and brutal, but it lived. After that 
came novel after novel, too precipitately, and with too 
little care for anything but the grosser side of things. But 
the man had a personal attitude, in spite of these conces- 
sions, and his opinions, on literature as on other matters, 
had the value of an absolute independence. Though, at 
the time of the trial, he had written in the ‘‘ Mercure de 
France”’ a fervid ‘* Défense d’ Oscar Wilde,” he had no 
illusion as to the actual value of much of Wilde’s work. 
Thus we find him noting, with perfect fairness : 

“Wilde n'a rien d'achevé. Son ceuvre est trés intéressante, parce 
qu'elle est caractéristique d'un temps; elle a une valeur documentaire, 
mais elle n'a pas de valeur vraiment littéraire. Dans la Dwuchesse de 
Padoue il imite Hugo et Sardou, dans le Portrait de Dorian Gray, 
Huysmans. Intentions est le bréviaire du symbolisme. Les idées que 
s'y trouvent sont dans Mallarmé, dans Villiers de I’Isle-Adam. Ses 
poémes en vers sont inspirés de Swinburne. Les Poémes en prose sont 





ce qu'il y a de plus original dans son ceuvre ; ils représentent assez la 
causerie du poéte, mais comme ils lui sont inférieurs !” 


All this is true, though it does not say everything, for- 
getting his finest work, the modern plays, in which alone 
he becomes a master; and forgetting also many other 
influences, Pater throughout, and Maeterlinck and the 
* Tentation de Saint Antoine” in “Salome.” But the 
comparison with Mallarmé is significant : 

‘Mallarmé a une ceuvre trés mince, il est vrai. mais qui tout de 
méme existe. Certains vers sont d’une beauté admirable. . . . Wilde, 
par malheur, était esthéte avant d’étre poéte. I] produisait des ceuvres 
omme des gageures.” 

There, it seems to me, the essential thing is said. 

Wilde wrote much that was true, new. and valuable 
about art and the artist. But, in everything that he 
wrote, he wrote from the outside. He said nothing which 
had not been said before him, or which was not the mere 
wilful contrary of what had been said before him. In his 
devotion to beauty he seemed to have given up the whole 
world, and yet what was most tragic in the tragedy was 
that he had never recognised the true face of beauty. 
He followed beauty, and beauty fled from him, for his 
devotion was that of the lover proud of many conquests. 
He was eager to proclaim the conquest, and too hasty to 
distinguish between beauty and beauty’s handmaid. His 
praise of beauty is always a boast, never an homage. 
When he attempted to create beauty in words he described 
beautiful things. ‘“‘Salome”’ is a catalogue. 

In the comedies, where the talker is at last free to do 
nothing but talk, we find a genuine thing, a thing of 
marvellous ingenuity, a thing of unsurpassed cleverness. 
They adda new, wild grace to the English stage. But, 
even here, we find only astonishment, not beauty. The 
Importance of being Earnest is an enchanting game, 
which one is glad that some one has played to amuse 
grown-up people. It is better than the best topsyturvey- 
dom of Mr. Gilbert ; it will survive, with the “‘ Bab Ballads ”’ 
and the ‘“‘ Ingoldsby Legends.” ARTHUR SYMONS. 








THE AVON GORGE 


A MELTING of the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Avon Banks was held at Clifton last week, at the invitation 
of Mrs. Barnett, wife of Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, the 
Right Hon. Lewis Fry p-esiding. The fact that the pre- 
servation of this lovely river-gorge does not concern the 
inhabitants of Bristol and Clifton only was emphasised by 
the presence of Sir Robert Bunter, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Preserving Places of Beauty or Historic In- 
terest. The matter is one that also concerns literature. 
Though no great ballad or poem has immortalised the 
Avon, as Yarrow, and Doon, and Duddon have been 
immortalised, yet its banks have been rendered sacred by 
the footprints of many poets and authors; and, if in a 
lesser degree, they are still a national literary asset, such 
as the Lakes are. Bristolians, and the nation at large, 
have stolidly allowed them to be denuded and destroyed 
for the sake of a very inferior kind of road-metal. 

The Committee was formed in 1903; it ought to have 
been formed a century earlier. In 1802, a foreign visitor, 
Don Manuel Espriella, wrote that “the beauty of this 
scene is greatly diminishing, the rocks are used as quarries. 
The people of Bristol seem to sell everything that can be 
sold. They sold their cross, by what species of weight or 
measurement I wot not; they sold their eagle by the 
pound, and here they are selling the sublime and beautiful 
by the boatload.” On comparing old pictures of the river 
with the present scene, the damage done becomes only 
too obvious; but it is really strange, remembering how 
long the spoliation has continued, that the injury has not 
been greater. There is still much loveliness remaining, 
and the scars are such as nature will deal with tenderly, if 
she is now left to do her beneficent work. Bristolians 
should remember that they are selling something more 
valuable, even in a pecuniary sense, than the tons of stone 
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being so cruelly quarried. Beauty has an increasing 
power of attracting visitors, and throughout the kingdom 
there is scarcely a lovelier spot than this ought to be, and 
may still be. 
ristol has been a town of importance since the time of 
the Saxons, while the camps at Clifton and on the opposite 
banks prove a far earlier occupation. But it was not 
till the middle of the seventeenth century that the Hot- 
well waters began to attract visitors to Clifton, and made it 
for a period a rival of Bath. Pepys and Defoe came here ; 
Pope and Addison visited the Pump-rcom; the poet 
Savage, whom we should have forgotten were it not for 
Dr. | meng lies buried in a Bristol church. In some 
sense these are all literary associations of the river, for we 
may feel sure that the visitors were all taken by their 
entertainers to explore the beauties of Clifton and Durd- 
ham Downs ; it was not the fault of the Avon if the Pump- 
room proved the more attractive. Turning over the 
forgotten pages of poets such as Penrose and Scott of 
Amwell, we find timid references to the beauties of Clifton 
and St. Vincent’s Rocks; William Whitehead, indeed, has 
a ““Hymn to the Nymph of Bristol Spring,” in which he 
gives us the false classicisms of Avonta, Bristoduna, Vin- 
centta, and Leya; yet he speaks truly when he says: 
** Clifton stands 
Courted by every breeze ; and every sun 
There sheds a kinder ray.” 

But it is not of these smaller fry that the Avon reminds 
us. Chatterton is a truer glory, though it is easier to 
deplore his fate and eulogise his genius than to read his 
writings. Stripped of their spurious antiquity, they have 
lines of great beauty and power; but the youthful poet 
owed more to the church of St. Mary Redcliffe than to the 
loveliness of the river banks. It was this church that 
steeped his spirit in romanticism; but the romantic 
development which he had helped to further had not then 
reached a definite and articulate understanding of natural 
scenery. For the expression of this in its fulness literature 
was waiting for the “ Tintern Abbey” of Wordsworth, 
which was first put on paper in the back room of Cottle’s 
shop at the corner of Bristol’s High Street. In a house at 
only a few yards’ distance Southey was born. We long 
for records of the rambles that Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey must have taken along the winding riverside, but 
few of such records exist; we have to be content with 
remembering the intensity of their admiration for scenes 
that fully deserved it. 

The plentiful literary associations of Bristol can only in 
a partial sense be attached to this exquisite gorge. Mason 
buried his wife in Bristol Cathedral: Bishop Butler lies 
here ; Macaulay and Kingsley were here in their boyhood : 
the lion-hearted Landor resided for a time at Clifton. The 
neighbourhood has known eminent visitors or residents 
too numerous to mention: De Quincey, Henry Hallam, 
J. A. Symonds, Harriet Martineau, Sidney Smith, Dickens, 
Frederick Tennyson. Mr. Pickwick came to Clifton, 
and the hero of ‘‘Humphry Clinker” had been before 
him. Shelley came here, and the artists Danby, Miiller, 
Turner and Lawrence. Not one failed in love for the views 
ot riverand wooded cliffs and spreading downs; yet with 
it all the Bristol Avon remains almost voiceless in litera- 
ture. We know that the paths along its banks, the glades 
and coppices and gentle slopes, have been hallowed by 
footsteps of the immortals: we know that both Southey 
and Landor thought the situation of Clifton hardly to be 
matched in Europe; yet the river itself seems somehow to 
have been neglected. Can it be that poets and prose- 
writers have alike resented the extent of oozing mud that 
it presents at low water? Did they never see the stream 
in its moments of transfiguration? For the sake of such 
moments, by no means rare, and for the sake of the 
district’s imperishable connection with men like Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Landor—for the sake also of those 
who are yet unborn—every lover of nature and of litera- 
ture will pray that the local efforts to undo a great wrong 
and to preserve a wonderful loveliness may be successful. 





UP THAMES 


In the time of wild roses 

As up Thames we travelled, 
Where mid water-weeds ravelled 
The lily uncloses, 


To his old shores the river 

A new song was singing, 

And young shoots were springing 
On old roots for ever. 


Dog-daisies were dancing, 

And flags flamed in cluster, 

On the dark stream a lustre 
Now blurred and now glancing. 


A tall reed down-weighing, 
The sedge-warbler fluttered ; 
One sweet note he uttered, 
Then left it soft-swaying. 


By the bank’s sandy hollow 
My dipt oars went beating, 
And past our bows fleeting 
Blue-backed shone the swallow. 


High woods, heron-haunted, 
Rose, changed, as we rounded 
Old hills greenly mounded, 
To meadows enchanted, 


A dream ever moulded 
Afresh for our wonder, 

Still opening asunder 

For the stream many-folded ; 


Till sunset was rimming 
The West with pale flushes ; 
Behind the black rushes 
The last light was dimming ; 


And the lonely stream, hiding 
Shy birds, grew more lonely, 
And with us was only 

The noise of our gliding. 


In cloud of gray weather 

The evening o’erdarkened. 

In the stillness we hearkened ; 
Our hearts sang together. 


LAURENCE BINYON. 








JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA 


THE death of José-Maria de Heredia on the eve of his 
sixty-third birthday is a loss not only to French letters, 
but to the most delightful and exclusive section of French 
intellectual society. Only in Paris, only in the city which 
prides itself on being the modern Athens, could such a 
career as that of this poet have been possible, for, amazing 
as it now seems, it is a fact that he won fame long years 
before he published any of his work in volume form, and 
his reputation rests on the contents of one book. 

De Heredia was born in Cuba, of a Spanish father and 
a French mother. He came to France as a child, and was 
educated at a famous old school, the College of St. Vincent 
de Paul at Senlis. Then he went back to his native island, 
and was for a year a student at the Havana University. 
To this twelve months he was fond of referring with 
pleasure, though he became entirely French in sympathy 
and in heart. His parents, even then realising his excep- 
tional gifts and aspirations, wisely allowed him to return 
to Paris in order to enter the Ecole des Chartes, from 
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which is drawn the great army of studious and cultivated 
men whose delightful duty it is to deal with the national 


archives and those libraries and museums belonging to the 


State. 

Doubtless L’Ecole des Chartes was the young Spaniard’s 
first introduction to the circle of poets and writers who 
hailed Leconte de Lisle as their literary godfather. This 
large-hearted and generous man delighted in gathering 
round him both the known and the unknown writers of the 
day, and it was at his house that José-Maria de Heredia 
met the men who, banded together under the name of 
Parnassiens, hailed in him a fellow craftsman of rare 
distinction and power. His first verses were published in 
the old Revue de Paris when he was only twenty, and at 
once attracted enthusiastic attention. France was then 
rich in poets, and it is remarkable that the boy—for he 
was nothing more—was able to admire without imitating 
such poets as Gautier, Baudelaire, Banville, Coppée, and 
last, not least, his kind friend and patron, Leconte de 
Lisle. 

It is easy to imagine how attractive to such men as we 
know those who surrounded him must have been, was the 
rather austere and delicate personality suddenly projected 
into their midst. They were employed in extracting from 
the French language all it could give, and some among 
them were inclined to despise the old and severe rules 
which had hitherto always governed French composition. 
De Heredia at once triumphantly proved that the utmost 
perfection of form could be wedded to the most original 
turns of expression and profundities of thought. He 
chose the sonnet as his medium, and each of his contribu- 
tions to the literary papers and reviews of the ’sixties, the 
’seventies, and the ‘eighties was hailed as a masterpiece 
and handed from one to the other in manuscript. Small 
wonder perhaps that as time went on he grew afraid of 
presenting his work in collected form to a larger world of 
readers than that inner circle of thinkers, poets, and critics, 
among whom he held so unique a position. 

At last, however, rather more than ten years ago, his 
friends persuaded him to face the ordeal, and his collected 
verse was published by Lemerre, in a volume entitled 
“Les Trophées.” It was composed of a hundred and 
eighteen sonnets, a poem in three episodes founded on the 
Cid, and a fragmentary epic entitled, ‘“‘ Les Conquérants 
de L’Or.” 

** Les Trophées”’ was received with a burst of enthusiasm, 
even by that most severe and most discerning of critics, 
Jules Lemaitre, who wrote: 


“Ces sonnets, qui, comme tous les sonnets, n'ont que quatorze vers, 
mais qui contiennent autant de choses que s’ils en avaient soixante, 
sont des combinaisons savantes, subtiles, compliquées, avec des artifices 
et des dessous qu’on ne soupgonne pas tout d'abord.” 


On that book of sonnets his fame rests; but not a few 
have been entertained by his delightful work on ‘*La 
Nonne Alferez.” 

He found admirers and appreciators not only in France, 
but also in Germany and in Italy, but he remained the 
writers’ writer and the poets’ poet, and he neither won nor 
cared to win the suffrages of those to whom the verse of 
writers as different as say, Béranger and Richepin appeal. 
Gifted with a considerable sense of humour, M. de Heredia 
was fond latterly of observing that to many people he was 
principally known as being the father-in-law of three dis- 
tinguished men of letters, Henri de Regnier, Pierre Louys, 
and Maurice Maindron. 

His reception at the French Academy, which took place in 
the May of 1895,when he succeeded Charles de Mazade, gave 
rise to to a remarkable demonstration of the respect and 
admiration he inspired. Frangois Coppée, in a singularly 
felicitous and charming discourse, recalled his early friend- 
ship with the new Immortal, and the gatherings which took 
ener under the hospitable roof of their common friend, 

onte de Lisle. He also incidentally administered a 


snub: to those young writers who believe that they can 
produce masterpieces without reference to the usual rules 





of a and bade them take de Heredia for their 
model. 

During the last years of his life M. de Heredia published 
very little. A great admirer of the unfortunate revolu- 
tionary poet, André Chenier, he lived long enough to com- 

lete a careful critical edition of that writer’s works and 
our years ago he was appointed chief librarian of that 
most delightful and peaceful of Parisian literary haunts, 
the Bibliothéque de Arsenal. One of his daughters, 
Madame Henri de Regnier, has inherited his poetic gift, 
and has already published some very fine verse. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 


THE nineteenth century will always be remembered as the 
century of abundant classical treasure-trove. In 1816 
Niebuhr found in the library of the chapter at Verona a 
copy of the Epistles of St. Jerome, under which he 
deciphered the text of the Institutes of Gaius, one of the 
most characteristic bequests which ancient Rome has made 
to modern society, for Jurisprudence is her chief gift to us, 
while we have derived our Art from the Greeks and our 
Religion from the Hebrews. This discovery was followed 
by that of alarge portion of Cicero’s “‘ De Republica” in a 
Vatican palimpsest by Cardinal Mai, the orations of 
Hyperides, which have turned a mere name into a person 
of high historical interest, and Alcman’s hymn to the 
Dioscuri which adds a new genre to Hellenic poetry, with 
its strange dialect and its strong companion pictures of 
Agido and Hagesichora. All these finds were prior to 1856, 
and the two last were buried in Egyptian papyri. It 
is only in the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
Egypt has revealed to us her most precious treasures, 
among which stand pre-eminent for historical and literary 
interest the treatise on the Constitution of Athens com- 
monly ascribed to Aristotle, the Mimes of Herodas and 
the poems of Bacchylides. 

The odes of Bacchylides survived in some form till about 
500 a.D., “but since that date,” writes Dr. Kenyon, the 
brilliant editor of the editio princeps in 1897, “we have 
no certain warrant that anyeye has seen a complete poem 
of Bacchylides for a space of fourteen hundred years.” 
These poems, exhumed from a sepulture of about a 
millennium and a half, teem with every kind of literary 
interest. We have now above a thousand verses, while 
the few fragments already published in Bergk’s “‘ Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci” afford us about a hundred. 

It is interesting to observe how the real tone and spirit 
of a poet may be misrepresented if he has come down to 
us only in fragments. ‘* The genius and art of Bacchylides,” 
writes K. O. Miiller in his history of Greek literature, 
“‘ were chiefly devoted to the pleasures of private life, love 
and wine, and when compared with those of Simonides 
appear marked by greater sensual grace and less moral 
elevation.”” The muse of Bacchylides is anything but 
sensual. The judgment of Miiller is due to the fact that 
one of the fragments of Bacchylides, almost the longest of 
them, depicts one whom wine has made “‘o’er all the ills 
of life victorious ”’ : 


Straightway, as he drinks he is a triumphant conqueror, soon to be 
king of all the world; his halls gleam with ivory, his argosies are laden 
down with Egyptian bales; so soars his spirit as he quaffs the 
beaker. 

[The translations are taken from those in an article on Bacchylides 
by R. Y. Tyrrell in the Quarterly Review, No. 374, April 1898. ] 


It will give us an insight into the style of Bacchylides if 
we compare a fragment of Pindar (218 Bergk) on the 
same theme : 


The cares that oppress us leave the breast, and o'er a sea of golden 
store we sail, all alike to a Shore of Illusion. The poor man is rich, 
and the rich aie gladder at heart, javelled through by the arrows of the 
vine. 
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In these two fragments we have the ease and grace so 
characteristic of the Ceian nightingale, and “‘the ever 
surging yet bridled excitement, recasting and heightening 
what a man has to say,” which is always glowing in the 
Theban eagle. The words just quoted are Matthew 
Arnold’s description of what he means by the spirit of 
style. In the Pindaric fragment we have in the “shore of 
illusion ” and “ shot through with the arrows of wine ” the 
note of distinction which that critic tells us to look for in 
every poem before we pronounce it truly great. Such 
notes of distinction we shall often find in Bacchylides, but 
not in the form of wild excitement of spirit under which 
two or more images struggle together for expression and 
result in a majestic exuberance such as we find in Pindar, 
Sophocles and above all in Aschylus. Aéschylus (‘‘ Sup- 
plices” 97) speaks of “‘ the paths of thought shagged with 
dark umbrage,” and we have this darkness reflected (if dark- 
ness can be reflected) in the words of Cassandra (‘* Agam.” 
1180): 

Lo, the oracle will no more peer from behind a veil, like a bride new- 
wedded : nay, it is like to come and clear the welkin with a blast that 
will roll up against the bright horizon, even as a surging billow, a horror 
far worse than this. 


Bacchylides has nothing like this. He seems to have 
aspired to the art of his uncle Simonides rather than that 
of his great rival Pindar. He resembles what we possess 
of Simonides, but we find in him nothing approaching the 
exquisite beauty and tenderness of the elder poet's ode on 
Danaé and the infant Perseus. The judgment of the 
ancient world on Bacchylides is completely borne out by 
the odes as we now have them. They ascribe to him 
sweetness, ease, grace, and a uniform excellence of crafts- 
manship without much invention. 

We have already observed how a survival only in the 
form of fragments may falsify judgments about the char- 
acter of a poet’s genius. Another curious result is to be 
noted. We find in the recently discovered odes words 
which would undoubtedly be quoted as the source of several 
modern passages in poetry, were it not certain that the 
modern poet could not possibly have seen the ancient. 
In the ode which tells so beautifully the tale of Meleager 
(v. 63-175) the ghosts of the dead come to Heracles *‘ thick 
as leaves which the wind scatters o’er the gleaming head- 
lands of sheep-dotted Ida.”” When Milton writes : ** Thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa,” he comes so much nearer to 
Bacchylides than other poets who have used the same or 
a similar comparison, that one would have said he took it 
straight from the Ceian, but that we know that the Greek 
poet was buried, in the time of Milton, under the night of 
more than ten centuries. But there is a passage in the 
thirteenth ode on which Professor Platt has justly observed : 
“ You would have sworn Milton was copying Bacchy- 
lides”’ : 

As on the dark-burgeoning main the North wind from Thrace rendeth 
a bark by the violence of the waves, coming on it in the night-watches 
when men take their rest, but with bright dawn the wind leaves to 
blow, and a fair breeze lays the main to rest, and with sail swelling 
neath the gentle South right fain they win to the haven that was beyond 
their hopes. So when the Trojans heard that the doughty Achilles was 
abiding in his tent for the sake of the yellow-haired Briseis with limbs 
of young desire, then did they raise up to heaven their hands, when 
they descried a bright gleam of light neath the storm-cloud. 


Compare Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ii. 286: 


As when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blust’ring winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatch’d, whose bark by chance, 
Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest. 


In Ode xvii., telling the story of Theseus and the cap- 
tives (seven youths and seven maidens, among them 
Eriboea) in a kind of lyrical idyll, of which we have in 
ancient literature no example save in one other (the 
eighteenth) ode of the same Pag we find the lust of the 
tyrant Minos thus described: they are sailing over the 
Cretan sea: 





Now stings that come baleful from the love-crowned goddess smote 
the heart of Minos, and he withheld not his hand from the maiden 
Eriboea, but touched wantonly her cheek. 


Shakespeare—another good impressivnist—(Hamilet, iii. 4) 
has the same touch : 


Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse ; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 
Ss in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. 


We would gladly give the rest of this poem, which is told 
with consummate grace. Theseus upbraids Minos, who 
challenges him to prove his descent from Poseidon by 
leaping into the sea and bringing upa ring which he throws 
into the water, while he himself calls upon Zeus to declare 
his fatherhood by a flash of lightning. Zeus sends 
2 eo of flame” for a token. The sequel is thus 
told : 


So spake he, and the heart of the other quailed not, but standing up 
he plunged from the firm deck, and the yielding ocean-plain received’ 
him. Now Minos was glad at heart and bade them let the good ship 
go with the breeze: howbeit fate ordained an issue far from his 
thoughts. So the swift bark sped on her way, and vehement was the 
North that blew upon her astern, Trembled the bevy of captives for 
fear when the hero leapt into the sea, and from their lily-soft eyes they 
let the tear down fall, as they thought of the heavy teen that must be. 
Now the dolphins, denizens of the deep, swiftly bore great Theseus to 
the abode of his sire the God that made the steed, yea, he came to the 
dwelling of the Gods. And he was afeard when he descried the 
daughters debonair of Nereus boon ; for from their lovely limbs a light 
shined as of burning fire, and in their tresses were twined ribands of 
braided gold, and with nimble feet they disported them in the dance. 
Yea, he saw his sire's dear spouse, the blessed Amphitrite, in the 
delectable halls. She flung round him a floating robe of purple, and 
placed on his thick locks a chaplet very perfect, darkling with red roses, 
which arch Aphrodite gave her at her marriage. No deed of the Gods, 
whatsoever they list, is past belief to them that have understanding. 
By the ship's taper stern he appeared. Ah, what were the thoughts of 
the Cnosian lord that he brake upon as he came from the sea unwet, a 
very miracle. On his limbs gleamed the divine gifts, the throned 
maidens shouted together in new found j»y. The sea roared, and the 
bevy of youth hard by sang the blithe song of triumph with dulcet 
voice : 

O God of Delos, be thy heart gladdened by the chorus of Ceians, and 
vouchsafe unto us thy blessing from oa high. 


In conclusion we would lay before our readers the 
Meleager episode in the fifth ode to which we have already 
referred. When Heracles went to Hades in quest of 
Cerberus : 


There he marked the shades of poor mortals beside Cocytus’ stream, 
thick as leaves which the wind scatters o’er the gleaming headlands 
of sheep-dotted Ida; and among them towered the ghost of dauntless 
Meleager, of Porthaon’s line. When Alcmena’s wondrous son 
descried him gleaming in his harness, he hooked on the bow-tip 
the twanging string, and oped his quiver's lid, and took therefrom 
a brazen-tipped shaft. But the shade of Meleager up-spake to him 
face to face, for he knew him well: ‘‘Son of great Zeus, be still, 
and calming thy spirit launch not thy fierce bolt at the sprites 
of the dead and gone. It hath no terrors for them.” So spake he, 
and the son of Amphitryon was astonished and said: ‘What god 
or mortal reared up so fair a sapling, and in what clime? Who 
took thy life? Ah, such an one as thou art will girdled Hera send for 
my undoing. But nay, of a surety Pallas maketh my life her care,"’ 
Then Meleager wengine. said: “ Hard it is to turn aside the mind of 
the Gods; else would my sire the good knight Oeneus with prayer and 
sacrifice of many goats and russet kine have laid the wrath of Artemis 
divine, white-armed, flower-crowned. But the goddess nursed her 
wrath not to be prevailed over, and set upon fair Calydon a merciless 
brute, a mighty boar, that in the plenitude of his strength hewed into 
the fruit-trees with his tusk, and slaughtered the sheep and whatso 
mortal wight withstood him. We lords of the Greeks fought a hard 
fight amain six days continually ; and when God gave the battle to the 
Aetolians we buried those whom the hoarse-grunting brute had slain 
in his rushings, even Ancaeus and Agelaus, best of my brave brothers, 
whom Althaea bore in Oeneus’ storied halls. Most of these death took, 
for not yet did the angry huntress-queen stay her wrath; and for the 
tawny hide with the staunch Cyretes we fought amain. Then slew I, 
among others many, Iphiclus and Aphareus, my mother’s stout 
brothers ; for cruel Ares distinguisheth not a friend in time of fighting ; 
sightless fly the arrows at the foemen’s lives, and deal death to whom 
God listeth. Now my hapless mother, the wily daughter of Thestius, 
when she was ‘ware of this, devised my destruction—a dame un- 
daunted. The log that bare in it my untimely death she took from the 
figured chest wherein she had shui it and burned it in the fire. Fate 
had woven in her web at my birth that by it should be meted the 
measure of my life. I was spoiling Clymenus, brave son of Deipylus 
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for I had come on him, a goodly wight, before the ramparts, and the 
foemen were flying to the strong town of Pleuron, ancient hold. And 
my sweet life was minished in me, and I knew I was fainting away. 
Ah! as I drew my last breath I fell a-weeping in my anguish, for that I 
was leaving my glorious prime.’’ Men say that then and never afore 
or after did the son of Amphitryon, dauntless in the fray, let the tear 
down fall in ruth for the hapless wight, and thus in answer he spake: 
“ For men it is best never to have been born, nor ever to have looked 
upon the light of the sun. But ah! it boots not to weep for these 
things; rather is it meet to speak of that which the future hath in 
store. Hast thou in the halls of doughty Oeneus a virgin sister like 
unto thee in favour? Her would I fain make my buxom bride.’’ To 
him spake the ghost of staunch Meleager: ‘'I left behind me in the 
halls Deianeira of the dark-pale neck, and not yet hath she felt the 
spell of the golden goddess of love.” 


Thus abruptly ends the ballad of Hercules and Meleager, 
perhaps the most characteristic of the odes. 

In the closing words of the third ode the poet prophesies 
that he will share the glory with which the name of Hiero 
will go down to posterity. After twenty-five centuries he 
has achieved a glory beside which the fame of the Sicilian 
monarch is pale indeed. If we may prophesy ourselves, 
we will dare to say that his place beside Pindar in our 
schools and colleges will be assured when we have the 
eagerly expected edition of Sir Richard Jebb, who has 
already taken so large a share in the restoring and ex- 
plaining of the odes of Bacchylides. 


R. Y. TyYRRELL. 
[Since the above was written the edition of Sir R. Jebb 
has appeared, and more than justifies the forecast of the 
writer. | 
[Next week's Causerie will be on “ Something Afar : Irish 
Poetry in the ’ Forties,” by Jane Barlow.) 








FICTION 


By Arnotp Bennett. (Chatto & 


Sacred and Profane Love. 


Windus, 6s.) 


Mr. BENNETT appears before the public in a dual capacity, 
as a writer of lucrative trash, and as an artist. We have 
no concern with Mr. Bennett’s artistic conscience. He 
knows what he is about better than most men. In all he 
does. that quality of assurance is manifest, and he does 
nothing that is not good ot its kind. His melodramas— 
fantasias, he is clever enough to call them—could not fail 
to satisfy the abandoned craving for sensation : his criticism 
should be better known than it is—his essay on George 
Moore in “‘ Fame and Fiction’ expresses one point of view 
with singular precision and some beauty: his “‘A Great 
Man” has wit. But his best, up till now, is undoubtedly 
to be found in “‘ Anna of the Five Towns” in “ Leonora,” 
and in his latest book, which is now before us. We feel 
that these are his work. The others are simply turned off 
for amusement in leisure moments, safety-valves for his 
superfluous steam. In ‘Sacred and Profane Love”’ Mr. 
Bennett has set himself a great task: he narrates the 
three experiences of passion that have come into the life 
of a strong and beautiful woman—a character which any 
imaginative writer might well be proud to have created. 
Her name name is Carlotta: and she tells her own story. 
The personal method of narration is in this case a necessity, 
and is not the least of the many difficulties that have beset 
Mr. Bennett's path and over which he has triumphed by 
the power of his technique. The chief difficulty, however, 
is to make the theme noble: the least wavering or uncer- 
tainty of grip in the author, and the theme of passion 
infalibly and swiftly becomes ignoble and sordid. Here, 
again, Mr. Bennett has succeeded : he has created feeling 
that is intense enough and sincere enough to need -no 
apology: but here also, in our opinion lies the weak point 
of the bcok. He has not sufficiently trusted to his power 
to ennoble the theme on its own merits. He has made use 


of artifice which was not necessary for him. He has no 
need to make the lover, Diaz, a world-famed pianist: by 





so doing he weakens the essential by introducing an 
element of improbability into the opening phase of the 
book: and again, at the end, the emotional intensity is 
lowered and not heightened to climax by the superficial 
pomp of Diaz’s triumph in the Paris opera-house. A 
weaker writer would have had need for all the glitter and 
tinsel which he could command. Mr.Bennett has not. Tinsel 
merely serves to obscure the large humanity of his treat- 
ment, conspicuous when Carlotta steals duwn into the hall 
of the hotel in the early morning and buys the boat-shaped 
straw hat from the servant girl, and comes in contact with 
the people starting for their work on her journey home; 
conspicuous, too, throughout the second part and especially 
in the scene—splendidly dramatic— between Carlotta and 
Mrs. Ispanlove, a weak, whimpering woman, who rouses all 
the pity in the strong heart of Carlotta: conspicuous in 


the character of the very old man, Lord Alcar. These are 
touches of genius. 
He Loved but One. By F. Franxrort Moore, (Nash, 6s.) 


Wr have always felt a strong dislike of the pseudo-histori- 
cal genre of novel, in which the writer weaves a little tale 
of his own imagining round the figure of some personage, 
illustrious in letters or history. Mr. Moore has increased 
our dislike to positive hatred; all the worst qualities of 
this pernicious breed of book are accentuated in his present 
novel, which purports to tell the story of Lord Byron and 
Mary Chaworth. The title is taken from a line in *‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” which serves as the motto of Mr. 
Moore’s theory: ‘“‘he . . . had sighed to many though he 
loved but one.” The facts are not of importance compared 
with the way in which they are handled. Mr. Moore’s 
object, apparently, is to water Byron down to the public 
taste. Byron, that “‘ puissant and splendid personality” 
—the man who posed magnificently before fhe world, who 
fed on the world’s applause and was then content to treat 
it with mockery, is not one to profit by a thin coat of 
moral whitewash, inexpertly laid on by a prolific novelist. 
The book, moreover, is what Byron never was, long-winded 
and dull. Nothing could be more dramatic than the scene 
which Mr. Moore takes for his hero’s entry: Byron’s 
meeting with Miss Chaworth the morning after his ex- 
perience on that portentous night, when the great powers 
put on their instruments, and comets flashed and fell; but 
even that is spun out to so wearisome a length that all the 
poignancy of effect is Jost. It is there, however, that we 
catch a glimpse of something which might be Byron. In 
the remainder of the book we merely see a weakly, insipid 
fellow, a sentimental philanderer, sighing to many, pro- 
posing marriage to another, presumably loving a fourth, 
through hundreds of pages of stilted talk and portentous 
effort at wit, docketed to such names as Sheridan Moore, 
Madame de Staél, and Coleridge. 


Divers Vanities. (Methuen, 6s.) 


THERE is a delicate finish about these collected stories 
which will not surprise any one acquainted with Mr. Mor- 
rison's work. He writes of mobsmen, of splits, of thieves, 
of witches, of Spotto Bird, Billy Wilks, and Snorky Timms— 
ruffians all, and all amusing. There is not a dull scoundrel 
in any story, nor a dull story in the book. Some are 
humorous ; others are grimly weird. Of the gay, none is 
gayer than the “ Disorder of the Bath,” at which we 
laughed as heartily as Snorky Timms when he saw—But 
we must tell this vision in his own perfect words: “1 see 
it was a sort of tin enamel thing the bloke was under, an’ 
then—s’elp me—s’elp me never! blimy if it wasn’t the 
toff out of the carryvan, stark naked as a little coopid— 
’idin’ under a bloomin’ ’ip bath... . ‘I’ve fell through 
the bottom of my van,’ sez ’e; ‘I’ve fell through the 
bottom of the dam thing in my bath, an’ my man’s as 
deaf as a post,’ sez ’e.... Well I never ‘ad such a 

aralysed chronic fit in all my puff! I’da give a tanner 
ir a lamp-post to ketch ’old of, an’ ’ang on to, s’elp me.” 
But Mr. 


By Artuur Morrison. 


imms, though no narker, did not fail, for all his 
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laughter, to improve the shining hour, and we did not fail 
to keep an eye, half closed with laughter, on the deft 
manipulation of the story in the hands of Mr. Morrison. 
He does it pat, as any Dane could. ‘‘A Dead ’un” is the 
grimmest of the grim. Billy Wilks nerves himself to enter 
a shut-up house in search of silver plunder. He has 
reached the drawing-room, and is hastily going through 
the contents of an escritoire, when he looks up. There is 
a man standing in the doorway, watching. In blind terror 
he rushes at the man—it is the gardener—and batters him 
to death with a ‘“‘james.”’ It is a dreadful tale, with a 
horribly realistic end. How far these stories may be taken 
as authentic studies of thieves we do not know, nor do we 
know any one who has done them better. They are the 
work of a man who is master of his craft. 

The Marquise’s Millions, By Frances Ayman Martuews, 
(Funk & Wagnalls, 4s.) 


Tuis is a romantic litule tale of devotion to the Bourbon 
cause, light, readable and effective rather than well 
written. The style is in harmony with the often repeated 
description of the American heroine’s attire, which dis- 
played too few buttons and too many pins. The Marquise 
de Brimont and her sister live in a forgotten corner of 
France, a hundred miles from a newspaper—only one had 
beer. known to reach the village in forty years—and amid 
surroundings and sentiments unchanged since 1848. These 
royalist ladies watched daily for the coming of Louis XIX., 
and dedicated their accumulated millions to his service. 
An American grandniece, Pauline, and her lover the Duc 
de Monplaisir, a son of Napoleon III., determine to obtain 
the fortune, and hit upon a plan by which the Duc imper- 
sonates the returned Bourbon king. It is rather a mean 
and heartless trick for Pauline to play upon her ancient 
relatives, who have sacrificed their happiness in life to a 
strong sense of loyalty, but it does not come as a surprise. 
The reader is prepared to find that Pauline’s indifference 
to the necessary button is the outward sign of moral 
slovenliness. The author portrays melodramatic types of 
character tolerably well; and although she disregards the 
wise advice, always to join your flats, she distracts the eye 
from gaps and cracks by a dazzling display of paint and 
gilding. She is less successful when dealing with nature. 
ere is an exampie of her florid style at its best: ‘“‘ Th: 
great winds from the snow-clad mountains whipped and 
spurred and churned the sea into whirlpools ot dismay and 
black depths of sucking, prey-seeking horror, when the 
thunder split the water into mountains of death, when the 
lightning laughed and jeered among the awful clouds.”’ 


Tongues of Gossip. By A, Curtis Suzrwoop, (Unwin, 6s.) 


THE gossip in this story is not of an entertaining kind; it 
is the tittle-tattle of religious people over the shortcomings 
of their neighbours. The book is written with a serious 
purpose, and sets forth at great length the arguments 
between church-goers and chapel-goers in Carron, upon 
ritual and observance, conduct and the proprieties. It 
must be owned that charity comes off very badly in the 
conflict. Mr. Baring, the vicar, is happily a rare example 
of the Anglican priesthood, a man who would be intoler- 
able in any position of authority. Censorious, narrow- 
minded, a mischief-maker, he is not above encouraging 
his parishioners to spy upon their acquaintance, and he is 
ever ready to lend an ear to evil reports and scandalous 
suggestions. A better man would have enforced the 
author’s point of view with more effect; as it is, after a 
few instances of Mr. Baring’s arrogance and vulgarity, we 
do not care what he thinks upon any subject. With the 
Nonconformist disputants Miss Sherwood is more at home ; 
if they are not particularly interesting, they are at least 
straightforward and kindly human beings. There is no 
romance, not a glimmer of a love-story, and no interest 
outside the war of religious opinion, and talk of individual 
backslidings. As astory ‘ Tongues of Gossip”’ is entirely 
without attraction. 





The Fate of Luke Ormerod, By Ricnarp Dow ina. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


OF all the villains made familiar to us by fiction and melo- 
drama there is none better calculated to excite our loath- 
ing than the blackmailer, especially when his victim is a 
feeble fond old man, as is James Allerton in Mr. Dowling’s 
latest novel. And of heroes the sailor is more certain than 
any other to win the ready sympathy of English readers. 
It is bold of Mr. Dowling to endow Luke Ormerod 
with even one virtue to redeem his otherwise despicable 
character, but we can easily forgive this charitable depar- 
ture from the strict rule, which declares that the villain ia 
this kind of literature shall not do or say a gentlemanly 
thing, until he is safely laid upon his death-bed. It is 
also perhaps more true to life than orthodox (for it surely 
cannot be unintentionai), that the heroshould behave with 
such amazing stupidity when the critical moment comes. 
Not only was his action in itself criminal, but, if he had 
allowed the law to take its normal course, he would have 
saved a deal of pain and anxiety to the very people whose 
feelings he most desired to spare. But, seeing that he had 
fallen in love at first sight, had rescued from drowning the 
object of his affections, had practically proposed to her, 
and had been promoted to be captain of his ship, all within 
three days, he may be excused for not being able to think 
very clearly. We will not do Mr. Dowling the ill service 
of giving any more hints as to the plot of his story, which 
is far more important than its delineation of character, 
For our own part, we frankly adinit that we can derive much 
genuine enjoyment from sensational novels of this kind; if 
it is a weakness, we have at least the consolation of know- 
ing that we err in excellent and learned company. And 
without hesitation we place ‘“‘ The Fate of Luke Ormerod” 
high among its kind. 


(Hurst & 


MUSIC 


LISZT: THE ROMANCE AND FRIENDSHIPS 
OF HIS LIFE—I 


To stand on the Pincio, looking towards the Janiculum, 
and watch great golden Rome sink swiftly from April 
sunset into the purple Italian dusk, is to realise one of 
Keats’ loveliest lines ; the impression produced by the ever- 
dwindling city being one of a flower closing at the dewfall 
—‘*as though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 
But of the flushed yellow rose thus folding itself up into 
twilight, two shadowy lines or protuberances will some- 
times arrest the gaze of a watcher on the Pincio. They 
are the towers of Monte Mario, the old Dominican 
monastery, within whose walls the most brilliant man of a 
brilliant age became the “ Abbé Liszt.” 

Perhaps no very strong religious motive spurred the great 
genius to this act. Perhaps he had already realised that the 
chains we forge for ourselves prove in the long run the most 
galling of all. At any rate he never became a full priest of 
a church in which he ardently believed ; his determination 
to put a spiritual barrier between himself and certain 
unacknowledged pretensions received a sufficient stamp of 
finality from Minor Orders, and these alone were sealed 
upon him. In the shadow of Monte Mario he spent seven 
sheltered years, happy in this quasi-retreat from a world 
where, to quote his own words, ‘‘ one should never allow 
oneself to be carried away by the stream.” 





‘** The soul of an artist,’ he said, ‘ ought to be like a lonely rock, 
surrounded by, and often buried beneath the waves, but in spite of that 
immovable. Only thus can he preserve his originality, and save from the 
intemperances of life the ideal he seeks to preserve.’ '’ 


It is not too bold a paradox to say of this extraordinary 
man, that in the intemperances of his life, it was the ideal 
alone he sought. We are told that no work of art can live 
unless its claim to immortality is based on suggestions of 
the infinite. Only so can it open, so to speak, a window 
on Eternity. For this reason many painters contrive a 
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little gate or path somewhere in their landscapes, so as to 
lead the ulel past the limits of the actual picture towards 
unrepresented spaces beyond. Liszt through all his 
realistic experiences was conscious of the skyward-giving 
gate—the little path leading through the tangible to the 
ideal. Ifa Lancelot in act, he was a Galahad in aspira- 
tion; material things existed for him principally as the 
embodiment of the spiritual which were his quest. To this 
natural nobility we may attribute his ascendancy over 
other minds—‘‘an ascendancy almost amounting to 
sorcery,” says one biographer. ‘“‘Let us never put any 
one on a parallel with Liszt, either as pianist, musician, 
and least of all as man,”’ said Rubinstein once, *‘ for Liszt 
is more than all that—Liszt is an idea.” 

Rubinstein was right. Of Liszt’s three powers as com- 
poser, player, and man, his personality was the most 
magnetic ; the resi:!t being that all his paths of life became 
—-as he once complained of some music given him in child- 
hood—“ too easy.” Fatally easy in fact. It has been 
said that certain types of face came into prominence with 
certain epochs and disappeared like their fashions. But 
this hypothesis more truly applies to types of mind. The 
salient feature of the early nineteenth century was an acute 
sensibility. Society in general wept copious tears over the 
‘Sorrows of Werther” and then paraded its moist pocket 
handkerchief in public. Literature flamed with descriptions 
of grandes passions by George Sand and her school, or con- 
descended to languishing romances of the “‘ Lady Flabella”’ 
kind, so much admired by Mrs. Wittitterly. We all re- 
member Kate Nickleby’s dutiful reading of that immortal 
page beginning : ‘* Cherizette, ma chére, donnez-moi del’ eau de 
cologne, s’ils-vous-plait, mon enfant!” and ending with the 
appearance of a youthful page in peach-coloured plush and 
silk stockings, who, dropping gracefully on one knee, 
presents a scented missive on a golden salver to the Lady 
Flabella. A billet-doux of course. ‘‘O delicious!” cries 
Mrs. Wittitterly, ‘“‘So soft!” ** Yes, I think it is,” answers 
poor Kate, “ very soft!’’ And we agree with her. But 
the spirit of the day was more yielding still, more extrava- 
gantly sentimental, more addicted to “ elegant display.” 
The é/égantes drove their white ponies with violet-velvet 
reins and jewelled whips, under the eyes of numberless 
adorers ; every one of these enrapturing creatures when 
not a princess was a countess. Princesses and countesses 
alike aspired to the rdle of Egeria to some great mind—by 
preference one outside their matrimonial ties. Roman- 
ticism, in a word, held undisputed sway, and at such a 
moment who could be so romantically beloved, who so 
daring, so brilliant, so irresistible as Liszt ? 

Till the Princess Caroline of Sayn-Wittgenstein became 
his fixed star, or, more truly, before and after her stardom 
assumed that fixity which drove the restless genius to 
Monte Mario, quite a galaxy of countesses sparkle round 
Liszt’s name. First and foremost, Madame d’Agoult, 
afterwards known in literature as ‘* Daniel Stern,’’ and 
the mother of Cosima Liszt, who married Von Biilow, and 
eventually Richard Wagner. Then there is a quaint anec- 
dote about a Russian countess—a pupil whom Liszt once 
invited to play at a large charity concert. Leaning upon 
his arm, she appeared, therefore, among the other artists 
“jn a gown of violet-velvet, buttoned up to the chin’’— 
—the envied of all present. Alas! she broke down and 
rose ignominiously to fly, but was quelled by the master’s 
stern voice ordering her to ‘‘ remain and finish.” Finish 
she did, accordingly, in a storm of wrong notes; then went 
home and took laudanum, passing for dead during forty- 
eight hours. On her waking came an angry letter ordering 
her to leave Buda-Pesth. However, armed with a revolver, 
she forced her way into Liszt’s rooms, and deliberately took 
aim at him. ‘Fire!’ said Liszt, calmly advancing 
towards her. But she did not, poor wretch; falling no 
her knees instead, she besought forgiveness—a useless 
proceeding, for when the master’s mind was made up he 
was inexorable, and she had to leave Buda-Pesth. We read 
that she was not ill-looking, but “ painfully thin” and 
freakish. Liszt was tired of her. 








Pleasanter, if less exciting, experiences were afforded by 
the Polish countess who used regularly to receive her genius 
in a boudoir strewn with rose-leaves, “symbolising thus,” 
says Yanka Wohl, ‘an affection full of humility and 
without a thorn.” Liszt did not like thorns, and if there 
chanced to be an earwig or two among the rose-l>aves, be 
sure he was too courteous to notice them. Even the 
Comte d'Agoult, whom he had wronged, admitted that he 
was “a perfect gentleman.” ‘‘ To be Joved by Liszt,” 
said another infatuated noble dame, “if only for one day 
is joy enough for a whole life!” 

We are not half-way through the bevy, but enough has 
been said to show the truth of Yanka Wohl’s assertion 
that “Liszt was not intended for domestic life. His 
family hearth was the world, and he found his home in 
the altars which were raised to him wherever he 
eo 

Obviously a comet in the stove makes unsatisfactory 
fuel for pot-au-feu. Chopin is said to have loved Liszt's 
interpretation of his music better than his own; and in 
return Liszt played nothing with so much grace and charm 
as his friend's valses—valses which some one said ought 
to be danced to by countesses alone. Here, indeed, Liszt’s 
personal experiences exceeded Chopin’s. What shadows 
must have floated through his mind as he caressed the 
keys—what reminiscences of violet velvet and rose-leaves, 
of exquisite, languishing, adoring creatures perfumed by 
attentive Cherizettes ! 

“O thst I might never... hear the voice of busy 
common sense!’ cries Keats; and as we finger the pages of 
Liszt's life, this sentiment finds an echo in our hearts. 
But common sense will make itself heard somehow, and 
Liszt himself lived long enough to see Romanticism fade 
away. E 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW LIFE OF DICKENS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—The reputation of Charles Dickens is so securely established 
that it will be able, no doubt, to bear up against even so monumental a 
mistake as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's recently published “ Life,’ with all 
its oleaginous eulogy —its remorseless rhapsodies. In so far, therefore, 
as the hero of the book is concerned one may let it pass on to the 
tender mercies of Time. ut there are other questions raised 
the volumes. And among them are these: What are the limits whi 
literary decency should set to the publication of private documents? 
And: What is the minimum of capacity and care which should be 
demanded in a critic who indulges in wholesale attack ? 

A letter written by John Dickens, the father of the novelist, is 
published in facsimile by Mr. Fitzgerald (vol. ii. p. 113). It-is nota 
nice letter ; it is the sort of letter of which thousands are penned every 
day by people hard pressed for money. A letter which most people 
would have left to rot on the dust-heap from which Mr. Fitzgerald has 
seen fit to rescue it. Why call up this ineffectual, impecunious, ghost 
—a ghost from which (if there be anything at all in heredity) Dickens 
derived some, at least, of his abounding sense of humour? The 
biographer will, doubtless, allege that he is merely producing docu- 
mentary evidence in support of the contention that Dickens péve 
was the “study” from which Micawber was drawn. But that question 
was settled long ago in Forster’s ‘*‘ Life of Charles Dickens '’—the 
whole business being treated there with discrimination and reserve. 
Mr. Fitzgerald should surely have remembered, when considering the 
expediency of publishing this deplorable document, that John Dickens 
was the grandfather of certain distinguished persons now living. 

Hablot K. Browne is the object of some very scathing aspersions on 
— part of the biographer. They appear in vol. ii. and at pp. 241, 252, 
and 253: 

4 Dickens . . . had to content himself with H. K. Browne, or ‘ Phiz' 
as he was called. . . . ‘ Pickwick’ was a perfect triumph in the art. 
. . . ‘Nickleby,’ by the same hand, was bold and spirited, but there 
was a falling off... In ‘Chuzzlewit’ this tendency had become 
caricature... . With ‘Bleak House’ Phiz tried a new style. He 
wished to be taken seriously... . For the figures all attempts at 
drawing were abandoned. ... This system was pursued in the 
succeeding stories with a regular crescendo of inferiority. . .. At 
7 Dickens was compelled to cast off his coadjutor and look for other 


The statements of fact in these extracts are as grotesque as the 
criticisms are gratuitous. The original drawing of Pickwick was made 
by Seymour—as every student of Dickens knows, with the exception, 
as it would - ge of the Founder of the Dickens Fellowship. The 
omission in 


r. Fitzgerald's list of Browne's exquisite drawings for 
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‘“« David Copperfield ” will strike most readers as being disingenuous. 
And what, may we inquire, were ‘‘the succeeding stories’ that dis- 
played ‘‘a regular crescendo of inferiority”? ‘‘ Little Dorrit” was 
the only book following ‘* Bleak House ’’ that was illustrated by Phiz. 
Dickens himself it was who “tried a new style” and desired a new 
style of illustration. To speak of Browne, whose name will for ever be 
associated with the best and most characteristic work of Dickens, as a 
‘cast-off coadjutor”’ is impertinent and absurd. 

But one must not, perhaps, take Mr. Percy Fitzgerald too seriously. 
For in criticising his own work he displays the same gay irresponsibility 
that characterises his comments on the productions of others. Thus in 
calling our attention to a novel of his own writing entitled ‘‘ Never 
Forgotten,” he says: “ The book is sold and read to this hour—and a 
perfume has been named after it.'" Quaint—very—as our friend Jingle 
might have said. 

October 2. WitiiaM Mackay, 


CLAUDE AND COROT 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—As nobody seems to think it worth while to take any notice of 
the remarks of the “‘ Man in the Street,’’ I hope you will pardon me 
taking up a little of your space with a few remarks concerning his letter 
dated September 9. As he seems to lay down the law, it makes one 
feel as if you must say something. But.not being a literary man, it is 
hard sometimes to express oneself. But the artist thinks and feels all 
the same and it is the artist, the men who paint, who see and feel the 
charm of Corot. Perhaps it is because he was one of the few landscape 
painters who have ever lived who knew exactly what to leave and when 
to leave off excepting perhaps Cecil Lawson, David Cox (in his last 
period) and some others of the Barbizon School. 

Comparisons are often odious and are generally drawn by amateurs, 
But I once saw two pictures in an exhibition, entitled Timber Hauling 
in the New Forest, or something to this effect. One was a work which 
will live, a great painting by the late Ch. Furse, the other, merely an 
academic well-drawn picture by Miss Kemp-Welch ; it might be easier 
to draw comrarisons between these two than between Claude and 
Corot. Perhaps, it will always be that the ‘‘ men in the street”’ will 
prefer the d compositions of Claude and Turner to a Constable, 
Corot, and others of the Barbizon School. 


October 2. ** Non-ACADEMIC,” 


YORKSHIRE FOLK-SONGS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1a,—The verses which Mr. Oliver Onions was unable to verify may 
be found in Ward's ‘‘English Poets,” vol. i. p. 232. The first stanza 
should run thus: e.. 

‘* This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every night and alle, 
Fire andslcet, and candle lighte. 
And Christe receive thy saule’ 
But surely the ‘‘ Lyke-Water Dirge” is of Scottish origin ? 


B. M. G. 


THE NAVY UNDER NELSON 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY 


Str,—I have been not a little interested by the passage of arms 
between your reviewer and Mr. Masefield. As a collector of naval 
rints, and one who is especially interested in naval uniform, it has 
m a matter of speculation with me how Mr. Masefield would reply 
to the charge of having made a mistake in the lieutenant’s uniform of 
the'Nelson period. Of course during that era, which covered nearly 
half century, there was as much change in the uniform and costume 
of the fleet as there has been since the Crimean War. But your 
reviewer is quite mght in saying that lieutenants wore their hats fore 
and aft. It was the captains and superior officers who wore the head- 
covering athwartships. Mr. Masefield appears to have been misled by 
this And in ‘‘ The Naval Miscellany.” which is a fairly trustworthy 
guide, he-will find. portraits of naval lieutenants in the year 1800 wearing 
the hat with the points before and behind. 


October 4. Navat RESEARCH. 


“BONNIE DOON” 
To the Editor of Tuz AcapEMyY 


Six,—In your notice of Mr. Hutton'’s ‘‘Book of English Love 
Poems,”’ his version of ‘* Bonnie Doon” is described as ‘‘not that 
usually included among the poems of Berns." I presume this must be 
the one beginning: ‘‘ Ye flowerie banks o’ bonnie Doon, How can ye 
bloom sae fair.” This was the version sent by the t to John 
Ballantyne of Ayr, altered from a still earlier one sent in 1791 to A. 
Cunningham at Edinburgh, and adapted to an old melody known as 
‘*Campdelinore” or ‘Ballindalloch’s Reel.” The first line runs: 
“Sweet are the banks, the banks of Doon.” Afterwards, in 1792, 
Burns wrote the popular version: ‘‘ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon,” in which every second line had to be lengthened from six 
syllables to eight, in order to suit the tune with which we are all 
familiar. This tune was called ‘‘ The Caledonian Hunt's Delight,’’ of 
unknown origin, but supposed by some to be an Irish air. So that 
altogether there were three versions of this well-known song. but the 
second is superior to either of the others, and might well be chosen as 








a specimen of the poet’s powers, whenever quoted apart from the 
music. 
October 3. C. S, JERRAM. 


{Our objection was that no explanation such as is offered by our 
Correspondent was given by the anthologist.—En. ] 


“ABOUT IT AND ABOUT IT” 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—This phrase, which your correspondent, Mr. J. C. L. Clark, 
traces to one of Charles Lamb's “ Lepus” papers, has certainly an 
earlier origin, for Pope uses it with much force in the Dunciad 
(Book IV.), where Dulness is addressed as follows: 

*‘ For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 
With all such reading as was never read : 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, goddess, and about it.” 
Judging from the context, it seems probable that Lamb had this 
passage in mind, Either author may have suggested the phrase to 
FitzGerald, or, very probably, neither. 


October 2. H. C. MIncHin. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—When Lamb wrote ‘‘to talk abcut it and about it,’’ he was 
quoting Coleridge. See The Friend, ii. 7, where the phrase occurs in a 
translation of a passage from the Clouds of Aristophanes : 

‘Great goddesses are they (the Sophists) to lazy folks, 

Who pour down on us gifts of fluent speech, 

Sense most sententious, wonderful fine effect, 

And how to talk about it and about it, 

Thoughts brisk as bees, and pathos soft and thawy.” 
If FitzGerald borrowed the expression, it was probably from the same 
source, 

CHARLES LEE. 


“THE PORTENT” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—A propos of E. A. B.’s appreciation of the late George 
Macdonald's *‘ ghost-story ’’ ‘‘ The Portent,” in the current Acapemy, I 
would like to say that to my personal knowledge—I brought a brand- 
new copy this morning—the book is not out of print. It forms vol. vii. 
of Dr. Macdonald’s ‘‘ Works of Fancy and Imagination,” of which 
volumes may be purchased separately, published by Messrs. Chatto and 


Windus. 
October 2. J. C. L. Crarx, 


[Messrs Chatto and Windus also write pointing out that there is 
still a steady demand for the book.—Eb. ] 
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Fohn Hoppner. By H. P. K. Skipton (Methuen, 2s. 6d.). Though 
by no means the least interesting or the least capable of our eighteenth- 
century portrait-painters John Hoppner has hitherto received but 
scanty attention from the tribe of writers on art and artists, The 
monograph on this —— therefore, which Mr. Skipton has con- 
tributed to the “ Little Books on Art” series is in the nature of spade- 
work and as such may be considered worthy of more serious attention 
than the majority of its companion volumes. Though regarding it as 
certain that oy oe was born on April 4, 1759, Mr. Skipton is unable 
to clear up all the mysteries in connection with the painter's origin, 
and while advancing all the theories known in a tentative and impar- 
tial manner, he discreetly leaves the reader to decide for himself 
whether Hoppner was in truth the son of an unknown surgeon or had 
a more august parentage. The account of ory = ey life given in 
these pages is certainly the most complete that has yet appeared and 
the author is to be commended for the evident pains he has taken to 
amass all the available information. It is, perhaps, because his little 
book is so full of facts and dates that its reading at times becomes a 
little arduous, and though no doubt the majority of readers of such 
volumes are more interested in the history of the man than the art of 
the painter, one could wish that Mr. Skipton entered at greater length 
and with more thoroughness into a critical estimate of the onan te 
work. Such critical comments as Mr. Skipton allows himself to make 
are of a most superficial character and relegated to a few pages at the 
end of the volume. Comparing him with Reynolds Mr. Skipton is of 
the opinion that Hoppner is his superior as a painter of children, his 
inferior as a painter of men, and almost his equal as a painter of 
women, while his summing up is that Hoppner’s place ‘ is henceforth 
with Reynolds, Romney and Gainsborough, though probably the 
lowest of the four."’ If by this statement Hoppner is ranked above 
Raeburn Mr. Skipton is clearly in the wrong, while on the other hand 
reasons are not wanting for ranking Hoppner above Romney, whom 
he excelled in many painter-like qualities. It is true that Hoppner 
has recently come into favour, like Romney, more thanks to the good 
looks of his sitters than to any widespread appreciation of his crafts- 
manship, but though his actual handling of paint is not to be com- 
pared with that of Reynolds, Gainsborough or Raeburn, the technique 
of Hoppner is at once broader and less conventional than that of 
Romney, who is his inferior both in precision of draughtsmanship and 
vigour of modelling. 


Great Batsmen ; their Methods ataGlance. By George W. Beldam and 
Charles B. Fry. Illustrated by six hundred Action-Photographs, 
(Macmillan, 21s, net.) This is not a book for one cricket-season, 
but for all time, at any rate for many years. It is the most 
scientific work and the most practical work on batting that has yet 
appeared, a combination of example and precept which could not be 
bettered. Whatever Mr. Fry has to say of the art of batting, there is 
Mr. Beldam te give examples; whatever Mr. Beldam’s wonderful 
photographs show, Mr. Fry is there to explain and analyse. The 
method followed has been to take nineteen batsmen, W. G. Grace, 
Ranjitsinhji, Trumper, Fry, Clem Hill, F. S. Jackson, Duff, MacLaren, 
Noble, Hayward, R. E. Foster, Tyldesley, Hirst, L. C. H. Palairet, 
J. H. Sinclair, Armstrong, Jessop, and Quaife, and photograph them 
each instantaneously as they went through a succession of strokes, so 
that each player’s characteristic methods and his exact manner of 
playing such and such a stroke may be examined with a minuteness 
of detail which no amount of watching in a match or at nets would 
give. Part II. deals with “strokes illustrated,’’ stance, back-play, 
forward-play, push-stroke, leg-stroke, etc., also with comments by Mr. 
Fry; and a few curiosities, match-pictures, etc., wind up the volume. 
It is not only an entrancing picture-book, yielding model after model 
of grace and strenuousness fit for the sculptor’s chisel and all sorts 
of happy memories of sunny days spent in idleness at Lord's and 
elsewhere ; but it is an invaluable document on the science and art of 
cricket. No cricketer between the ages of eight and eighty should be 
without it. 
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Now Ready. THE BOOK ON JAPAN, 


THE RISEN SUN 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, Price 12s. 6d. net. 


This book on Japan, by a distinguished son of the land, will attract a great deal 
of attention. Baron Suyematsu, being as well acquainted with Western civilisation 
as with Oriental, is enabled to form an impartial, and therefore invaluable, estimate 
of his country. 

This volume is divided into three sections—‘' Antecedent to the War,” “A 
Nation in Training,” and *‘Some External Relations." Several of the later sections 
bear upon the present outlook in the Far East, and upon recent events. 








Now Ready. 


DAYS OF THE PAST: A Medley of Memories. By ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. Demy 8vo, ras. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. By Otiver Exton, Professor of English 


Literature at Liverpool University. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER. With 


numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DECORATION OF LEATHER. From the French of 
GEORGES DE RECY, by MAUDE NATHAN, With Illustrations and 
Examples of Leather Decoration from Various Sources. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILD WINGS: Adventures of a Camera-Hunter among the 
Larger Wild Birds of America on Land and Sea. By HERBERT K, JOB. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Square 8vo, 1os. 6d. net. 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A. G. 
BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Fight with France for North America,” etc. 
New Edition. With many Illustrations anda Map. Demy &vo, ss. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James Row.anp ANGELL, Head of the 


Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Introductory 
Study of the Structure and Function of Human Consciousness. 7s 6d. net. 


THE WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST. By 
WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By Lyman Aspsott. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. A discussion of the question : ‘‘ Why do people go to Church ?"’ 


ETHICS AND MORAL SCIENCE. By J. Levy-Bruut, Chargé 
de Cours a l'Université de Paris, Professeur a l’Ecole libre des Sciences 
politiques. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘*A vigorous and well reasoned plea for the treatment of ethics. like physics and 
biology, by methods strictly scientific. The book, which is well translated, is the 
— of learning and of careful thought, and is well worth attentive study.’— 

TANDARD. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Huco Munstersers, Professor of 


Psychology in Harvard University, Author of “Psychology and Life,” etc. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SMITHY: A Drama. By Rozert Soutu, LL.B. Cr. 8vo, 


net. 
= Pail of strong dramatic situations and brisk, effcctive dialogue.” DAILY NEws 





Orders should Now be Booked for 


Emma Lady Hamilton 


From New and Original Sources and Documents, together with an 
Appendix of Notes and New Letters. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Portraits, Facsimiles, and other 
Illustra-tions, in Photogravure, Collotype, etc. 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of “‘ Bolingbroke and His Times,” ‘‘ Disraeli: a Study,” etc. 


Demy 8vo. Price 2is. net. [7m mediately. 





In the Press. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
1870-1900. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Author of ‘‘A Life of 
Napoleon I.,” etc. Demy 8vo. With Maps and Plans. 18s. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gasriet Hanoraux. Trans- 
lated from the French. Vol. II. now ready, 1873-1875. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 15%. net. 

ALMOND OF LORETTO. By R. J. Mackenzir, M.A. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

BURFORD PAPERS. Edited by Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Letters of Bishop Stubbs,” etc. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A Political Biography. by 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By Rev. Sroprorp 
M. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ A History of English Literature,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. By Henry M. Tro.vope. 
gravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


TWO BIRD LOVERS IN MEXICO. By C. Wituiam Besse. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Large crown 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


THE WAYS OF NATURE. By Joun Burrousus. Author 


of ‘‘ Far and Near,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. By Max Mutter 
Selected from his Writings and Edited by his Widow. Cloth, as. 61. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. By 
GEORGE GISSING. A Pocket Edition. Fceap. 8vo, with Portrait of the 
Author. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 

Pocket 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By Grorce MEreEpitTH. 


Edition. Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF EMERSON. Centenary Edition in 12 
volumes. With Introduction by EDWARD WALDO EMERSON, and 
Portraits. Each volume sold separately. Price 6s. net each. 

[Volume I. now ready. 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. By 
A. G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ Highways and Byways in Norih Wales,” etc. 
Witb numerous sketches of the country by W.M. MEREDITH. Large demy 
8vo, ros. 6d, net. : 


Demy 


Photo- 





NEW NOVELS 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. By Brrnarp Suaw, Author of 
“Man and Superman,” etc. (Next week, 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER. By Kate Douctas Wicci1n, Author of 


**Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” etc. Illustrated in Colour by GEORGE 
WRIGHT, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE QUEEN'S MAN. By Exeanor C. Price, Author of 


‘* Angelot.” 6s. 
‘* Captious, indeed, wou'd be the reader who asks for a more engaging romance 
than ‘ The Queen’s Man.’ "—Punch. 
‘* A well told historical romance of love and adventure.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
THE COLONEL’S DREAM. By Cuaries W. CHEsNUTT. 
Author of ‘‘ The Conjure-Woman,” etc. 6s. 


THE COMING OF THE TIDE. By Marcaret SHERWOOD. 
Author of ‘‘ Daphne,” etc. 6s. 





THE RECKONING. By Ropert W. CuamBers, Author of 
‘* Cardigan,” “ The Maid at Arms,” etc. 6s, 
A long, romantic story of revolutionary times in New York. This work continues 
the series instituted with ‘‘ Cardigan.” 


PETER AND ALEXIS. By Dmitri MEREJKowski, Author of 
‘* The Death of the Gods,” ‘‘ The Forerunner,” etc. 6s. 


PARADISE. By Atice Brown, Author of “King’s Ind,” 
** Meadowgrass,” etc. 6s. [Neat we k. 


THE LABOURER’S COMEDY. By Mrs. Stepney RAwson, 


Author of ‘‘ Tales of Rye Town,” etc. (October. 


THE HEALERS, By Maarten MAarTENS, Author of ‘ Doro- 


thea,” ‘‘My Poor Relations,"’ etc. (Octuler. 





Lists and Prospectuses supplied on application. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lrtp., 16 James STREET, Haymarket, S.W 
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Ready October 19. 
New Book by MAJOR MARTIN HUME. 


Demy 8vo, with Eight Portraits. Price 18s, net. 


THE WIVES of HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


By MARTIN HUME. 


Author of ‘‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” ‘‘ The Love Affairs of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” etc. 








LIMITED TO TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY SETS. 
Ready October 16. 


In Sixteen Volumes. Price Twelve Guineas net the Set 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


*,* This new Edition, which is limited to Two Hundred and Fifty Sets, 
profiisely illustrated wiih Coloured and Hand-coloured Illustrations, Booki 
overs are strongly advised to order early if they wish to secure a set of these 
superb volumes. 


Demy 8vo. 





Now Ready. 


Crown 8vo. Two Volumes. Price ros. net. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS. 


By RUPERT HUGHES. 





THE STANDARD BOOK ON THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. 
Ready this Month. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SIEGE AND FALL 
OF PORT ARTHUR. 


By W. RICHMOND SMITH. 


Reuter's Correspordent with the Third Imperial Japanese Army in front 
of Port Arthur. 


Preface by Lieut. ~General Sir W. G. NICHOLSON, K.C. B. 


‘The Latest Six-Shilling Novels. 


F. Frankfort Moore 
- Violet A. Simpson 





HE LOVED BUT ONE -_ = - 
THE PARSON’S WOOD - - -« 
CAPTAIN MAROON - - -«- -« - Robert Stuart 
DEBORAH'S LIFE - - - ~ . = James Blyth 
THE THIRD KISS - = -«- -« - Herbert Flowerdew 
THE FLICHT OF GEORGIANA (Oct.10) «= R. N. Stephens 
THE WIND-JAMMERS - - «= «= T. Jenkins Hains 
Countess of Cromartie 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE - Horace Annesley Vachel; 
OUTCASTS OF THE EAST (Shortly) - « Florence Bailey 
BROTHERS OF PERIL - - = = Theodore Roberts 
THE SEVEN STREAMS (Shortly) - = Warwick Deeping 
THE NUNNERY WALL (Shortly) Elizabeth Holland (Lady Owen) 


Lonpon : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Beprorp Street. 





HURST & BLACKETTS NEW BOOKS. 


THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH. 
By GILBERT WATSON. 


Author of “ Two Rolling Stones in Japan.” IHustrated with ‘Drawings 
by H. J. Encet Terzit. Demy 8vo. Price ros./6d. net. 


TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS. 
By JOHN L. C. BOOTH. 
. Special Correspondent to the Graphic in Macedonia in 1904. 
With numerous I!lustrations from Sketches by the Author, and Four 
Coloured Pictures. Demy 8vo. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


WITH TOGO: 
The Story of Seven Months’ Active Service under His Command. 
By H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 
In t volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author. 
Price tos. 6d. net. Third Edition in the press. 


HUMOURISTS OF THE PENCIL. 
By L. G. HAMMERTON. 


Containing Reproductions of the work of most of the Humorous Artists, 
of the Day. Crown 4to, cloth, §s. 


FROM T OKYO TO TIFLIS. Uncensored Letters from the 
War. By F. A. McKenzie, Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Mail. Int volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, ‘Plans, and a 
Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

IN REMOTEST BAROTSELAND, from the Victoria Fall, 
to the Source of the Zambesi. By Col. Corin Harprne, C.M.G.. 
Acting Administrator of Barotseland. In 1 volume, .demy §8vo, 
with numerous IIlustrations,from Photographs taken on the jour- 
ney. t1os. 6d. net. 

ZANZIBAR IN CONTEMPORARY TIMES. By R..N. 
LYNE. In 1 volume, demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 

LHASA. Second Edition. By Percivat Lanpon. Is now ready, 
in 2 volumes, with all the Original Illustrations, and the new 
Official Survey of Lhasa and neighbourhood. {2 2s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


FOR RICHER, FOR POORER, By Epitn H. Fow ter, 
Author of “ The World and Winston.” 1 volume, 6s. 


FORTUNE’S CAP. By Mary E. Mann, Author of “ Olivia’s 
Summer,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 

THE FATAL RING, By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘ The 
Scarlet Seal,” etc. 1 volume, 6s, net. 


A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. By Apa Cameriner, Author 


of ‘The Devastators,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 


MISTRESS OF THE ROBES. By Sipnry H. Burcnett, 
Author of ‘‘ My Lady of.the Bass,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 


THE SECRET OF THE LEBOMBO. By Brrrram Mit- 


FORD, Author of “ Dorrien of Cranston,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 


THE SHOW-MAN. By the Author of “ The Views of Christo- 
pher,” etc. 1 volume, 6s. 

THE FATE OF LUKE ORMEROD. By Ricuarp Dow ine, 
Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” “ Old Corcoran’s Money,” 
‘A Baffling Quest,” etc. In 1 volume, 3s. 6d. 

IDLE IDEAS IN 1905. By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of 
“Three Men ina Boat,” * Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 
In x volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE EXPLOITS OF JO SALIS, a British Spy. By Wittiam 
GREENER, Author of “A Secret Agent in Port Arthur.” In 1 
volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COUNTRY BUNCH. By Mrs. Henry E. Dvupeney, 


Author: of “Folly Corner,” etc. In 1 volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE PURPLE HEAD. By Epwin Pucu, Author of “ Tony 
Drum,” etc. In 1 volume, 6s. 
MARIAN SAX. Second Edition. By Madame ALBangsi, 
Author of “Capricious Caroline,” “Susannah and One Elder,” 
etc. In 1 volume, 6s. 


DR. GEO. MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
David Eiginbrod, Robert Falconer. 
Salted with Fire. Alec Forbes of Howglen. 














Sir Gibbie. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 182 Hich Hotsorn, W.C. 
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With a Foreword by LORD ROSEBERY—NOW READY 





GREAT JAPAN 


A STUDY IN NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


By ALFRED STEAD, Author of “ Japan by the Japanese” 
With a Foreword by the R-. H m. the Eant or RosEsery, K.G. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 500 pp. 
A careful appreciation of the great new Empire from an internal 
point of view. The inner life of the Japanese has been carefully 
studied by the Author, and a great deal of light has been thrown 
on the domestic side, morality and religion, treatment of women, 
etc. “Great Japan” is an endeavour to show to the world those 
causes which have produced the effects of which all the world ts a 
spectator to-day. 


LIST OF CONTENTS 
A NATION AND I'S HEAD—PATRIOTISM—BUSHIDO, THE JAPANESE 
ETHICAL CODE—ANCESTOR-WORSHIP—TRUE RELIGIOUS FREEDOM— 
THE SIMPLE LIFE—EDUCATION—BUILDING UP INDUSTRIES IN_AN 
AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY—TRE CREATION OF A_ MERCANTILE 
MARINE—MAKING TR4DE—PRESERVING AGRICULTURE—SOCIALISM 
AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE—THE ARMY AND THE NAVY— 
HUMANE -WAR—THE RED CROSS SOCIETY—THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN—THE MORAL QUESTION—SCIENTIFIC COLONISATION—THE 
: PIONEER OF INTERNATIONALISM 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Railway Booksta'ls—“Great Japan,"’ by 
ALFRED STFAD. lemy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 


Piagolocs II.) A Biography compiled from new sources of information. 
y EDWARD DE WERTHEIM R. With Numerous Illustrations, two Photo- 
ravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, ats. net. : 
Daily News.—‘‘ This volume proves the author to possess practised literary skill and 
a keen sense of character.”” 





NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Buoravarte, 1769-1793. With 

Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6¢. net. ‘ 

WM Times.—“ Mr. Browning’s interesting book will be welcomed by Napoleonic 
students.” 





JANE AUSTEN’S 
SAILOR BROTHERS 


Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, 
and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. 
by J. H. HUBBACK ard E. C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo, fas. 6d. 1 et. 





MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE 


Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from Charles II. 
to the Court of Madrid in 1665. Written by Herself. With Extracts from the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. A New Edition. With New Portraits, 
Illustrations, etc. With an Introduction by BEATRICE MARSHALL, and a 
Note upon the Illustrations by ALLAN FEA. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





RIFLE & ROMANCE IN 
THE INDIAN JUNGLE 


Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life, with 54 Illustrations by 
the Author, and Reproductions from Photographs. 
By C-ptain A. I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 





THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 


A new work on Singing and Voice Production. 

Ry D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD 

ELGAR, and a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Stectator.—“ A valwable and stimulating contribution to musical &sthetics.” 
Morning Post.—‘“ Enthusiastically and eloquently written.” 
Pall Mail Gazette.—“ This remarkable book.” 





THE SPIRIT OF ROME 


By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘‘ The Enchanted Woods,” “‘ Hortus Vitz,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





HERETICS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of ‘‘The Napoleon of Notting Hill.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Third Edition. : 
Daily Telegraph.—* Bright, whimsical, clever and amusing.” 





NOVELS 





THE FORD 


By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of “ Mutineers,” “ Both Great and Small,” etc. " 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Standard.—‘‘ An impressive novel . . . clever and thoughtful.” 
Pall Mali Ga ¢/te —* The main story . . . is excellently told.” 





THE LOVE CHILD 


By T. B. CLEG *. (rew: *vo, 6s. A New Novel by a New Writer. [Vow ready. 





THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,”” ‘‘Where Love Is,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Eighth Thousand. 

Mr. C. K. Shorter in Sphere.—‘‘ A book which has just delighted my heart."” 

Pall Mall Gasette.—“ A rare achievement . . . wholly delightful. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 60.’S NEW LIST 
The Needs of Man 


A BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS 
By W. WINSLOW HALL, M.D., Author of « Applied Religion,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3S, 6d. net. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Sanatoria for Consumptives 


By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 


Private Life of Warren Hastings 


By Sir CHARLES LAWSON. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
(Ready shortly. 


= 
Memories of Madras 

By Sir CHARLES LAWSON Author of ‘‘ The Private Life of 

; Warren Hastings.” 
With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

The whole book is bright and readable, and its interest is much enhanced bya 

large number of portraits and other illustrations."—Glasgow Herald. 

= A book of great charm and very exceptional interest." —Bookman. 
‘ The book is attractive in appearance, and will well repay perusal."— Wor/d. 

A monument of accuracy and painstaking research." —Academy. 


NEW BIOGRAPHY BY CLARA TSCHUDI 


4 2 
Maria Sophia, Queen of Naples 
Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 
: Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘* Queen Maria Sophia has claims, however, to a permanent niche in history, if 
only for the superb courage of which she has proved herself the possessor.” 
; Pall Mall Gasette. 
‘A strange romantic story, and it is told with dignity and sympathy.” 
St. James's Gasette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BIJOU” SERIES 


Gleanings from the Talmud 


Selected and Newly Translated into English by the 
Rev. WILLIAM MACINTOSH, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “Rabbi 
Jews,” “Sage and Saviour,” “‘The Voice from the Cross,” etc. 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


Rambling Recollections 


By PEARSE MORRISON. Demy 68vo, 5s. net. 

‘‘As a member of the Corporation of the City of London, as a newspaper 
proprietor, as a successful business man, he has been in contact with affairs, and 
tells much of what he remembers simply, straightforwardly, and genially.” 

Publisher and Bookseller. 

‘* The volume is characteristic of the author—blunt in speech, to the point, and 

essentially chatty.”—Czty Press. 


A Queen of Unrest 
The Story of Juana of Castile, Mother of Charles V. 
By HARRY TIGHE, Author of “ Archie Wynward.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* A picturesque and interesting book.” —Scotsman 

‘** Mr. Tighe gives an interesting picture of Spain at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and also describes the dramatic vicissitudes in Juana of Castile’s unhappy 
life."—St. James's Gasette. 

‘* The subject is an interesting one, and the author treats it in an easy narrative 
manner.” — Notts Guardian. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Temptation of Philip Carr 


By MAY WYNNE, Author of ‘For Faith and Navarre,” ‘‘Ronald 
Lindsay,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Deals with the condition of the London poor and the selfish apathy of the smart 
RR ans The story has much merit, and will be greatly appreciated by many readers.” 


- Notts Guardian. 
Bendish 


By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR (the late WI LIAM FORD, C.S.I.), 
Author of ‘‘ Prince Baber and his Wives.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* A Mutiny novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one as 
having an intimate knowledge of native character.”—S/. James's Gatette. 
‘* Passessed of a powerful and vivid imagination, Mr. S!. Clair writes chapters that 
seem to belong to the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ but which add greatly to the Oriental flavour 
of the book.” — Dundee Courier. 


Son of Ashup 


By Capt. WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES, R.N., Author of ‘‘ Under One 
Flag,” ‘‘A Goddess from the Sea,” etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘* A spirited tale of old Oriental chivalry." — Wes/minster Gazette. 
‘* A stirring story which will be perused with interest."—G/asgow Herald. 
‘« The vivid and well-studied exposition of ancient life."—Dundee Advertiser. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 
25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


NON - CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: the Historical | EARLY BRITAIN. — ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. B 








Development of the Qur’an. By the Rev. EDWARD SELL, D.D.,M.R.A.S. Feap. THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. With several Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. boards, 5s. 
THE ORIGINAL SOURCES OF THE QUR'AN. By the Rev. | CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. A Stud 
W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL, M.A., D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 8s, Tumaena -j "HcCLURE trem the Third dition Te Lee One oie Cal 
Chrétien.” Second English Editiou, Revised with considerable Additions by the Author, 
MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By Demy 8vo, cloth boards. ros. 
the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 6d. ne too much to say that this is the most important work which has appeared on this 
subject. 
° pb pk ay 2 With Preface by Prof. MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. Small post 8vo, FAITH and with ITSELF. By WILLIAM LEFROY, D D., Dean of Norwi TAN 
ae vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS OF 1908. I's Ideals and | CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Reviews of some Recent 
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